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” Magnesia should be fluid! 


That is why, for over a century, Dinneford’s Magnesia has 
, | held premier place. 

Dinneford’s pure fluid Magnesia always benefits. It cannot 

harm the most delicate constitution, and is at all times a 


safe and effective laxative. Infants’ stomach troubles are 
put right at once by a dose of Dinneford’s 
Solid or powdered magnesia should on no account be given 
PURE FLUID to infants or taken by adults. 
You take no risks with Dinneford’s Magnesia. Recom- 
mended by doctors for over a hundred years for 
Acidity, Heartburn, Headache, Indigestion, Flatulence, 


: Bilious Affections, &c. 
FOR FULL INSTRUCTIONS READ PAMPHLET ENCLOSED 
WITH EACH BOTTLE. 
g AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Look for the name ‘“‘ DINNEFORD’S”’ on every bottle and label. 


Manufactured in London for the past 100 years. 


Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle, 





AUSTRALIA GENUINE IRISH TWEEDS | 


=a AND HOMESPUNS 
ORIENT LINE| % commerce, || DIRECT AT LOW PRICES. 


= Iton’s [ri rials ai 
Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails. Hami ns Irish Mater als are made | 


Through tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. f - x digg ven - Bs 
HOLIDAY TRIPS TO SPAIN, MOROCCO, y 4 cloth; ¢ rey a | 
RIVIERA, ITALY, EGYPT, and CEYLON, 7 J “1 ~~ 4 lo ? binges th ied 
CRUISES BY 20,000 TON STEAMERS. ‘ ong wear and look smart. Supplie 
Tons. London. Toulon Naples. 4 direct through the mails, 
y 


ORSOVA 12,000 Aug. 15 . Aug. 23 yy ESTAB? 1795 Sold in lengths or in garments tailored to 
ORONTES 20,000 Sept. 12 q Sept. 20 Wf Vig measure by men tailors. Our simple self- 
OTRANTO 20,000 Sept, 26 ’ Oct. 4 Y ,, y | measurement system ensures perfect fit: 
ORFORD 20.000 Oct. 10 Oct. 18 WY | satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 
ORAMA 20,000 Oct. 24 . Nov. 1 yy, Ly 4 J, Ga: Wy yy yy, Tf G, | Patterns end awe ae hatte ist 
ORMONDE 15,000 Nov. 7 " Nov. 15 


Tickets are interchangeable with P. & O. and other Lines TH E W H ITE I IOUSE, 


Managers—ANDERKSON GREEN & CO.,LTD PORTRUSH, NORTH IRELAND. 
Head Office: 5, Fenchurch Av., E C.3. Branch Offices: | 


14,Cockspgr St.,S.W.1; No.1, Australia House,Strand | No Branches or Agencies 
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PRINCE CHARLIE’S LIQUEUR 


PARIS HOTEL DU LOUVRE 00‘... 


Places du Théatre Francais : 4 Telegraphic Address : 
et Palais Royal. Entirely Renovated—First Class Restaurant cowie 111 Paris 


TENNENT'S 


Established pn sr 
1745 


1556. 


BRITISH LAGER 


J. & R. Tennent, Lid., Wellpark Brewery, Glasgow. 
THE LARGEST EXPORTERS OF BRITISH BOTTLED BEERS. 
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GUARANTEED OVER 40 YEARS OLD 
THE BRANDY THAT MADE COCNAC FAMOUS 
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MOTOR: UNION™"22 
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VISIT SPAIN where Sun is Shining and Life is Smiling 


The Country of Romance, which offers attractions of many kinds. A journey across Spain takes one through towering mountains i 

villages with a charm all their own, inhabited by conservative, picturesque peasants whose courtesy is proverbial. In uae dieti aine into 
this Arcadian existence, cities abound, impressive with churches, gracious with ruins and relics of days gone by. ” For the coal 2. roy =: 
not only pictures painted by great craftsmen, but also those limned on the canvas of the sky. ist, there are 
On the purely material side, Spain offers comfort unexcelled by any country in the world. Though intensely conservative, eve imiti 

in parts, the most modern conveniences are available. Together with this there is a geniality of welcome extended by the S sans aa 
enhances the more solid attractions of the land. In these days of economic depression, money is a prime consideration. S$ ny eel ‘il 
an inexpensive country. Even the most luxurious hotels are considerably cheaper than those of equal rank in many oe la > ane 
hotels of the second class are moderate, and offer every possible comfort to the patron. * lance, while 


For all information and literature apply to the offices of the National Board for Travel in Spain—at PARIS: 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine: 


NEW YORK: 695. Fifth Avenue; ROME: 9, Via Cond ; GIBRALTAR: 63-67, Main Street. At LONDON citi 
Cook's and Wagons-Lits, or The American Express or any other Travel Agency. and other cities apply to 
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THE FIRST MAN TO TREAD THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT KAMET: LEWA, THE PORTER, ILL APTER THE ASCENT, 
BEING HAULED OVER THE DHAOLI RIVER IN A “CAT’S CRADLE.” 


Describing the first of the two successful attempts to climb to the summit of Mr. Smythe wrote: “ There was a disagreeable surprise when the lower snow 
Mount Kamet, Mr. F. S. Smythe wrote: “A few yards from the top we halted, | bridge over the Dhaoli River collapsed, and its turbulent torrent could not be 
telling Lewa to go ahead. It was the least compliment we could pay to those forded. . . . Ingenious local men were equal to the emergency. They soon con. 
splendid men, our porters, to whom we owe so much. At 4.30 p.m. we stood structed a rope bridge, consisting of a single rope. Four strands were stretched 
on the summit.’ During the descent, Lewa, already ill, became more distressed, } from a boulder on one side to a boulder on the other. Next a V-shaped juniper 
and it was found that his feet were seriously frost-bitten. Thus it came that [| root was obtained and placed inverted on the rope stage. Suspended from this 
the gallant porter had to be sent to the Base Camp, and finally to hospital. | was a complicated cat's cradle made of yak ropes, in which the load or the 
The latest news is that he is progressing. As to the moment here illustrated, ' passenger was placed. This contraption was then pulled over the torrent.” 

Pworocrarn Exciusive ro “Tue Iivustratep Lowpon News”; sy Agrawcement wire toe “Times.” Tue “Times” Wortp Corvasont. (See atso Ornee Puorocearns in tars Issue.) 
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T seems that the new fashions in ladies’ dress 
are likely at least to contain features that are 
Victorian, and especially Early Victorian. I cannot 
speak with any knowledge or authority on the point 
myself. There is, perhaps, nothing that I know less 
about than female dress; except male dress, and 
especially my own dress. But the newspapers say 
it is so, and therefore it must be true. They are the 
very same newspapers, by the way, which have been 
saying for the last six or seven years, with something 
almost approaching monotony, that the world has 
left behind all Victorian notions, and that the young 
will never walk again in Victorian ways. I 
do not propose to enter here on a debate 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


dressing-gown. No thinkers ever thought that their 
concepts and conclusions could possibly be a part 
of their old clothes, because the thing simply cannot 
be thought by anybody who is actually thinking. 
Marriage might be wrong, and certainly might be 
regarded as wrong; and many of us think Buddha 
and Spinoza wrong; and some think the Cartesian 
system wrong. But there is simply no meaning at 
all in throwing old hats and wigs at the people who 
think them right. A philosopher is hardly to be 
driven out of the Academy by the apparition of an 
old-clothes man. 


stop dead, and walk strictly in the strait and narrow 
path of decorum? The connection of ideas seems 
to me to make as much sense one way as the other. 
Will the gentleman who has already begun to imitate 
some of the modes of the Albert period wave away 
from him all temptations, solely because he is wearing 
the white waistcoat of a blameless life? Will the 
wild artist in Chelsea, who has already begun to wear 
little side-whiskers of a pattern purely Victorian, 
feel it essential to imitate in every particular the 
behaviour of the Clapham Sect? Will the fast and 
fashionable man about town, tempted to go gate- 

crashing or cocktail-drinking to excess, 

cry with a new sense of the symbolic 





about poke-bonnets and parasols, because 
the only point that interests me in the 
matter is this. I should like to watch and 
see whether these newspaper champions of 
everything that is new retain such weak 
remnants of the operation of the reason as 
to be able to turn their own argument 
round ; to follow their own reasoning back- 
wards as well as forwards; and to realise 
that it must cut both ways, if it is to cut 
any ice at all. 


We know the highly philosophical 
philosophy which is generally employed to 
proclaim this recent Victory over Victoria. 
The newspaper debate has generally run 
rather like this. We will suppose that 
somebody is so singularly constituted as to 
feel there is a certain lack of dignity in 
being divorced and remarried and re- 
divorced every two or three days. We will 
suppose that he even says plainly that a 
Turkish harem would be far more decent 
than a succession of weddings resembling 
the Ladies’ Chain in the Lancers—alas! a 
very Victorian dance of my boyish days. 
If le should summon up courage to suggest 
that there is something to be said for 
people keeping their promises, and not less 
when the promise is made in a church for 
the making of a household—then we all 
know the answer he gets, or has generally 
got hitherto. Somebody retorts, with some- 
thing between a shriek and a giggle: 
** Marriage vows! Oh, marriage vows went 
out with poke-bonnets and Victorian skirts. 
They belonged to a funny old world, that 
you can see in the old fashion plates.” 








































significance of the words: ‘‘ Not in these 
trousers *’ ? 


We, on our side, might argue, in the 
same spirit, that the age which has 
abandoned horses and prefers cars to 
carts has a natural disposition to put 
the cart before the horse. That, at 
least, is the character of all its argu- 
ments. But what I am wondering is 
whether the logicians who put the cart 
before the horse will at least be logical 
enough to deduce that they are put- 
ting the horse behind the cart. If it is 
sufficient argument to say that certain 
ancient faiths were associated with cer- 
tain recent fashions, it must be relevant 
to refer back to the faiths if the fashions 
again become fashionable. But, of course, 
the whole connection, when taken so 
seriously, becomes entirely comic. What 
those who talked this nonsense really 
meant, I suppose, was that they knew 
so little about the fundamental ideas 
and moral institutions of mankind that, 
not being able to make head or tail 
of them, they could only suppose they 
had been imposed as frivolously and as 
ephemerally as hats and trousers. This 
proves nothing, except that the people 
in question were entirely ignorant of 
actual human experience; which is, 
perhaps, why they were always screaming 
aloud for ‘‘ experiences.” 


It does not matter to me either way. 
I not only never identi- 
fied peg-top trousers with 








It is not unfruitful, perhaps, for the 
philosopher to pause in a pensive manner, 
if only for a moment, over this almost 


A NIECE OF THE QUEEN ENGAGED: 
LADY MAY CAMBRIDGE AND HER FIANCE, 


CAPTAIN HENRY ABEL SMITH. 





universal answer. He may find it enter- 
taining to muse on what would have been 
thought of its intellectual quality by any 
human being professing to use his head in 
almost any other epoch. I like to think of 
the inscrutable smile of Gautama the Lord 
Buddha, a little more curved and archaic 
than it appears on his images, if somebody 
had said that his whole theory of Desire 
and Detachment had gone out with some 
particular style in turbans or pattern of 
coloured slippers once fashionable at his 


An official announcement issued from Kensington Palace on August 7 
stated: “‘ Lady May Cambridge is engaged to be married to Captain 
Henry Abel Smith, Royal Horse Guards. The marriage will probably 
take place about the end of October." Lady May Cambridge is the 
only surviving child of Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, and Major- 
General the Earl of Athlone, who is a brother of the Queen. Lady 
May was educated at St. Paul’s School for Girls, and recently became 
President of the Union of Girls’ Schools for Social Service. Captain 
Henry Abel Smith was A.D.C. to Lord Athlone in South Africa from 
1928 until last January, when the Earl's extended term of office as 
Governor-General expired, and afterwards remained for a few weeks 
as A.D.C. to his successor, the Earl of Clarendon. Captain Abel 
Smith is a son of the late Mr. Francis Abel Smith, banker, and of 
Mrs. Francis Abel Smith, of Princes Gate, Kensington, and Beau 


father’s Court. I picture the miserable fate 

of the man who should have said to Socrates 

that the idea of Immortality or of the Highest Beauty 
was appropriate to long tunics in the time of Pericles, 
but not appropriate to short tunics in the time of 
Demosthenes. I picture the long-drawn agony of his 
answers when Socrates “ put him to the Question.” 
I behold in a sort of vision the face of Dante, never 
perhaps, pre-eminently genial, when he was informed 
that the doctrine of the Love That Moves the Sun 
and all the Stars had been laid aside along with last 
year's fashion in escalloped sleeves or long, pointed 
shoes. I like to think of Descartes being told that 
he must hang up the Cartesian Philosophy with his 
old hat; or Spinoza being informed that his whole 
mathematical conception of an ordered universe was, 
in fact, something merely pinned on to an abandoned 


Manor, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


But anyhow, that was the argument, 
if you can call it an argument, that 
was universally applied. And what I want 
to know is whether it is going to be 
applied consistently If marriage went out with 
poke-bonnets, it would presumably return with poke- 
bonnets. If Victorian virtue was doomed to dis- 
appear with Victorian dress, it is presumably doomed 
to reappear with Victorian dress. Are we to under- 
stand that as soon as the modistes succeed in putting 
a particular sort of hat on the market, similar to the 
hat of more rigid or respectable days, a sudden 
rigidity and stiffening of moral conduct will run 
through the whole of society ; and those who were 
living wild and wicked lives up to that moment will 





Victorianism ; I also never 
identified Victorianism 
with virtue. In some ways 
the Victorian Age was any- 
thing but an age in which 
the moral philosophy of 
marriage stood firm. It 
was rather the age when 
that moral philosophy was 
already beginning to fall to 
pieces. The sacramental 
idea of sex was much less 
understood than it was 
centuries before, and prob- 
ably much less than it 
will be centuries after. 
But it is true that the 
Victorians had a certain 
understanding of quiet 
and comfort and a living 
leisure, which has been lost 
among the jazzers and the 
jumpers and the gate-crashers; and some sincere 
modern poets, like Miss Edith Sitwell, have had a 
real idea in their minds in the attempt to render 
that historical interlude in literature. In that way 
there is some connection between the fashion of our 
dress and the fasliion of our dreams, and the poke- 
bonnet may find its place in poetry after all. But, 
anyhow, | am not going to assume peg-top trousers 
or Piccadilly weepers (a peculiar kind of whiskers) 
so I shall never know whether they would make me 
a holier and a wiser man. 
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DISASTER BRILLIANTLY AVERTED; TWO “RECORDS.” 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST PASSENGER AEROPLANE SKILFULLY PILOTED TO EARTH, IN 
A FORCED LANDING, WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 18 PASSENGERS: AN AIR VIEW OF 
THE WRECKED “ HANNIBAL,"’ WITH SEVERED TAIL, GROUNDED ON AN EVEN KEEL, 


The skill of the pilot, Captain F. Dismore, saved the “ Hannibal,” the first of the big new 
Imperial Airways liners, when engine trouble necessitated a forced landing in Kent, on the way 
to Paris, on August 8. Captain Dismore brought the machine safely to earth in a small field at 


THREE OF THE AIR-LINER'S FOUR ENGINES AFTER THE LANDING ! (LEFT) THE STAR- 
BOARD PAIR WITH AIR-SCREWS DAMAGED BY COLLISION WITH A TELEGRAPH POST; 
(RIGHT) THE UPPER PORT ENGINE WHOSE VIBRATION DECIDED THE PILOT TO DESCEND. 
Tudeley, near Tonbridge, though one wing collided with a telegraph-post. and the tail was torn 


off by a tree stump. The 18 passengers stepped out unhurt, and were surprised to see so 
much damage when they themselves had suffered so little inconvenience. 
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A NEW AUSTRALIA-TO-ENGLAND FLIGHT RECORD OF LESS THAN 9 DAYS: MR. J. A. 
MOLLISON (LEFT) WELCOMED ON LANDING AT CROYDON BY MR. F, MONTAGUE, 
UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR. 


homeward journey from Australia to England by two days and two hours,” landed in England 
on August 6, and at Croydon was officially welcomed by Mr. F. Montague, Under-Secretary for 


Mr. J. A. Mollison, since congratulated by the King on having “lowered the record for the | 





COMPARING NOTES WITH THE MAKER OF THE PREVIOUS RECORD, WHICH HE REDUCED 
BY OVER TWO DAYS: MR. J. A, MOLLISON (ON THE LEFT) AND MR. C. W. A. SCOTT, 
EXAMINING ROUTES ON A MAP, 

Air. The flight of about 10,000 miles was done in 8 days, 20 hours, 19 minutes. The previous 


record (about 10 days, 22 hours) had been made in June by Mr. C. W. Anderson Scott. Both 
airmen used a British light aeroplane of the same type, the Gipsy Moth, with Gipsy II. engine 
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THE RECORD NON-STOP FLIGHT: MESSRS. POLANDO AND BOARDMAN (L. TO R. 
IN CENTRE) JUST LANDED AT CONSTANTINOPLE; WITH MR. JOSEPH GREW, U.S. 
AMBASSADOR (RIGHT) AND THE GOVERNOR OF STAMBOUL (LEFT). 

Mr. Russell Boardman and Mr. John Polando, two American airmen, recently broke the non- | 


stop flight record by flying from New York to Constantinople (equal to 4964 sea miles) in their 
Belianca n.onoplane, “ Cape Cod.” They started on July 28 and. after flying for 49 hours across 





THE AIRMEN WEARING THE TURKISH MEDALS PRESENTED IN HONOUR OF THEIR RECORD 
NON-STOP FLIGHT: MR. RUSSELL BOARDMAN (LEFT) AND MR. JOHN POLANDO (THIRD) 


WITH THE GHAZI PASHA (BETWEEN THEM). 
the Atlantic and Europe. landed at the Yeshilkeuy Aerodrome on July 30. They were wek omed 
by the Vali of Constantinople, to whom they handed letters from President Hoover to the Ghazi 
Pasha and the United States Ambassador. The Ghazi afterwards received them at Yalova 
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A FATEFUL WEEKsEND IN GERMANY: THE REFERENDUM— 
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THE GERMAN CO%\" NIST PARTY'S HEADQUARTERS, NEAR WHICH TWO POLICE CAPTAINS WERE 
SHOT DEAD: THE KARL LIEBKNECHT HOUSE, BERLIN (AFTERWARDS CLOSED AND OCCUPIED BY 


HE adjoining photo- 
graph illustrates a 
sequel to the most serious 
incident of the disturb- 
ances in Berlin. ** While 
the results of the refer- 
endum were awaited” 
(says the ‘ Times "’ cor- 
respondent) the Com- 
munists were again 
causing bloodshed in 
Berlin. In the Bilow- 
platz, the police, who 
were keeping order in the 
neighbourhood of the 
Karl Liebknecht House, 
the headquarters of the 
German Communist 
Party, suddenly came 
under heavy fire from 
adjacent houses and 
neighbouring streets 
The firing began as at a 
given signal, and two 
captains of police were 
killed on the spot, 
(Continued opposite 


POLICE), COVERED WITH REFERENDUM “ SLOGANS.” 
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GERMAN POLICE ENGAGED IN DISPERSING COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATORS : A TYPICAL 
STREET SCENE IN BERLIN DURING THE DISTURBANCES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
REFERENDUM ON THE QUESTION OF DISSOLVING THE PRUSSIAN DIET. 





while a police sergeant 
was seriously wounded 
The police returned the 
fire." A message of the 
next day (August 10) 
stated: “ Following the 
riots in the Bilowplatz 
last night, the Berlin 
Police President has or- 
dered the Karl Lieb 
knecht House to be |}; 
closed and occupied by |} 
the police until August 20. } 
The Police President has ' 
offered a _ reward 

£1000 for information 
leading to the arrest of 
the men who killed the 
two Police captains 

The police themselves 
killed one and wounded 


between twenty and 
thirty demonstrators 
last night. ... About 





100 arrests were made 
in the Bilowplatz.” 





AFTER THE MURDER OF POLICE CAPTAINS LENK AND ANLAUF, KILLED WHEN HEAVY FIRE WAS OPENED FROM ADJACENT 
BUILDINGS AND STREETS: BERLIN POLICE ABOUT TO OCCUPY THE COMMUNIST HEADQUARTERS, KARL LIEBKNECHT HOUSE 





IN THE BULOWPLATZ, WHERE FIGHTING OCCURRED ON THE DAY OF THE REFERENDUM. 
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ARRESTED COMMUNISTS 


(INCLUDING A WOMAN)’ BEING CONVEYED TO A _ POLICE STATION: 
AN INCIDENT OF THE SEARCH FOR THE MURDERER OF IWO BERLIN POLICE OFFICERS. 


It was estimated that the total number of Prussian voters had increased to about 26 


On this point the 








THE FEMININE ELEMENT IN GERMAN COMMUNISM : AN ARRESTED GIRL BEING 
ESCORTED TO A POLICE STATION IN BERLIN BY TWO MEMBERS OF THE FORCE 


The week-end August 8-10 was a fateful time for Germany, and the political strife was attended by tragic incidents 
for the Stahlhelm referendum proposing the dissolution of the Prussian Diet 


Sunday, August 9, was the polling day 


That was the immediate 
| question, but it was generall i 
stake was the existence of the German Reich in its present form. The official but provisional : ‘daa 0 Gen 


had failed, The number of votes cast for the dissolution was given as 9,763,603, or only about 3¢ 
or about 13,449,500 votes 
when the political parties associated with the Hitlerite Nazis in the referendum had _ together polled some 12,500,000 votes. 
was also supported by the Communists, for their own purposes. 
Nazis, Nationalists, People’s Party, Stahlhelmers, and Communists as “the unnatural alliance of irreconcilable and deadly enemies.” 


results published the same evening showed that the referendum 
per cent. of the electorate, instead of the requisite 50 per cent., 
899,000 since the election last September 
By a Strange irony, the referendum 


Prussian Government's manifesto Stigmatised the temporary combination of 


Each group, it was declared 























zs STRIFE AND BLOODSHED IN BERLIN; A RAILWAY OUTRAGE. 
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A COMMUNIST INSCRIPTION ON A HOUSE IN THE HAGENAUER STRASSE IN BERLIN : 
“FOR ONE WORKMAN SHOT, TWO POLICE OFFICERS WILL LOSE THEIR LIVES! THE RED FRONT 
WILL TAKE REVENGE FOR EVERYTHING." 
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THE WRECKING OF A GERMAN EXPRESS ON THE EVE OF THE REFERENDUM: OFFICIALS 
AT THE SCENE OF THE OUTRAGE ; SHOWING SEVERAL YARDS OF RAIL DESTROYED BY THE 
EXPLOSION OF A BOMB DETONATED BY ELECTRIC WIRES 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST A RECURRENCE OF THE RIOTING THAT OCCURRED IN BERLIN ON 
THE DAY OF THE REFERENDUM: GERMAN POLICE, ON AUGUST 10, SEARCHING MEN 
FOR ARMS IN THE BULOWPLATZ, THE SCENE OF THE WORST DISTURBANCES. 














BEING COUNTING VOTES: WORK WHICH SHOWED THAT THE ADVOCATES OF DISSOLUTION THE OVERTURNED CARRIAGES OF THE WRECKED BASEL-FRANKFURT-BERLIN EXPRESS 

ORCE OBTAINED TESS THAN 10 MILLION VOTES INSTEAD OF THE 13 MILLION-ODD REQUIRED. A DISASTER IN WHICH 10 PEOPLE WERE SERIOUSLY INJURED AND MANY SLIGHTLY 

lay had an opposite aim; one desired a Fascist Prussia; the other a Soviet Prussia; but ** Nazis and Communists alike want chaos.’ The Communist “ slogans" are seen 
at in inscriptions covering the Karl Liebknecht House (in the top left-hand photograph) These may be translated (from the top downwards)—** Against the inciters of war 
um upon Soviet Russia—and for its defence’’; *‘ Down with Fascism and the Prussian Diet ‘* Red Prussia for a free Socialistic Germany and ‘** Vote * Yes 
it. at the Referendum on August 9."° The eve of the poll was chosen by the perpetrators of a railway outrage The Basel-Frankfurt-Berlin express, due in Berlin 
- at 11.22 p.m. on August 8, was wrecked by the explosion of a bomb on the line between Juterbog and Gruna. Several carriages toppled down an embankment 
um and ten people were seriously injured, while some eighty passengers received minor wounds Electric wires were afterwards found leading to some bushes near the line 
of The Government and the State Railway Company each offered £2500 reward for information leading to the capture of the culprits. as there was some ground 


ed for believing that their motives might have been political 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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GHOST -SHRIMPS AND SEA-SPIDERS. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” ete. 


* PORTSMEN, and members of scientific expeditions, 
» between them have left little of the earth's surface 
unexplored in their search for trophies, or new and rare 
types of the animal kingdom. In the attainment of 
their object hardship and danger have commonly to be 
faced. But they can at least select the 
creatures they covet from among a host, 


“ struggle.”” Let me, un this occasion, cite some examples 
from among the crustacea to illustrate the way in which 
new, and often strange, forms have come into being by 
virtue of the fact that their tissues have proved capable 
of “adjustment” to changed and changing conditions 





perhaps, of others they deem of no im- 
portance. 

In this they have a great advantage 
over those who set out to secure specimens 
from the great wide sea. Here collecting 
is much like dipping the hand into a 
bran pie, even though, as a result of long 
years of experience, a rough guess as to the 
kinds of animals which will be drawn up 
can be made. We know now that certain 
animals can only be found in certain places, 
and perhaps at certain times But even 
then, taking advantage of this knowledge, 











and knowing what “ ought" to be found at 


a given time and place, the operators can 1. A SHRIMP OF SEDENTARY HABITS WHOSE MEANS OF LOCOMOTION 


only hope that their efforts will be successful. 
[hey cannot pursue their quarry, after the 
fashion of the big-game hunter. The sea, in 
short, is still a place of mystery. Along the 
shore, in rock-pools, around coral-reefs, we 
can, indeed, sce what is going on But out 
on the open ocean we can only guess. We 
can only see, in imagination, vast hosts of 
herring or mackerel or cod moving like 
an army through the silent waters. We can only see, 
in imagination, the hordes of cuttlefish that levy toll on 
creatures weaker than themselves, or which are them- 
selves, in turn, overhauled and decimated by schools 
of whales This ceaseless carnage no human eye has 
yet witnessed, though we know that it is going on. 

We have found out just exactly how far the light of 
day penetrates into these mysterious depths; we have a 
fairly exact knowledge of the temperature of the waters 
of the great deeps ; we know much of the currents which 
scour these deeps. We are now, however, at the 
dawn of a new era, for Dr. Beebe’s daring venture, 
described in these pages recently, has opened the 
great discoveries. But, be the means of 
acquiring samples of the living creatures of this watery 
world what they may, the samples themselves tell us, in 
no uncertain way, that their several peculiarities of shape 
and size and colour are determined, as with the creatures 
of the land, by the animate and inanimate conditions of 
their environment. Being animal bodies, in short, this 
must be so, for the qualities of their tissues are funda- 
mentally the same. 

Though we divide the surface of the globe into land 
and water, we must remember that the area covered by 
water is vastly greater than that covered by land; that 
this world of water is vastly older than the land; and 
that in the water life first came into being. Again, we 
must remember that, while the great ocean areas have 
persisted since the world began, this is by no means 
true of the land, which time and again has for millions 
of years alternately been submerged and thrust up. Our 
marble mantelpieces and buildings of Portland stone, 
our Lias limestone, our coal-mines and chalk cliffs, all 


AT THE 


door to 


WITH TWO 


HAVE DEGENERATED: THE SKELETON - SHRIMP (PHTISICA MARINA), 
PAIRS OF DEGENERATED WALKING LEGS (A), HOOKS 
HINDER END OF ITS BODY, AND 
The skeleton-shrimp is seen here highly magnified ; the body of the living animal 
is almost thread-like in its slenderness 
number and changed in form. 
food ; the hinder pair are used for holding on to weeds. 

the shrimp'’s prominent brood-pouch, in which the eggs are carried. 


NIPPERS "’ IN FRONT. 
The legs have become greatly reduced in 
The two front pairs have “ nippers’’ for seizing 
In the centre is seen 


of existence. To maintain a hold on life all living bodies 
must eat. But the food supply of a given population is 
nowhere inexhaustible. Sooner or later the number of 
mouths to be fed will 
create a shortage of this 


that broad-leaved sea-weed known as Laminaria digitata, 
which is not to be found during ordinary low tides. 

To appreciate fully the many peculiarities of the 
“ ghost-shrimp,” turn for a moment to consider its near 
relation, the ‘“sea-locust’” (Gammarus locusta) (Fig. 2). 
Here, it will be noticed there are numerous pairs of legs 
fulfilling various functions. For this creature leads a 
strenuous life, its various activities including swimming, 
crawling, and leaping. But the ghost- shrimp leads a 
sedentary life, clinging to the branches of Hydrozoa on 
which it feeds. Hence only the grasping legs, bearing 
“nippers,” or chele, and two pairs of slender legs 
terminating in hooks at the hinder end of the body 
remain. In the nearly allied Phtisica marina (Fig. 1), 
two pairs of walking legs, very slender, and evidently 
degenerated, are still retained. In each, there will be 
seen, in the centre of the body a “ brood- pouch” in 
which the eggs are carried. As to the body itself, in the 
sea-locust the last six of the great body-shields represent 
the abdomen; those in front cover the thorax. In the 
ghost-shrimps the body, here much magnified, is reduced 
to almost thread-like proportions, and the abdomen is 
represented by a mere stump at the extreme end of the 
body. Here we see the consequences of a sluggish habit 
of life. 

A near relative of the ghost -shrimp—the whale- 
louse of the hump-backed whale (Paracyamus boops)— 
has carried this sedentary life still further, and has become 
a parasite. Its transformation to serve this ignoble end 
has been drastic. On this account I must defer com- 
ments on this for another occasion. And this because I 
want to say something of some other remarkable 
creatures at one time regarded as crustacea, but now 
considered to be more closely related to the arachnida, 

or spiders. 
One of these, the 





supply. But probably 
even before this stage 
is reached, some members 
of that population, per- 
haps by some _ idiosyn- 
crasy of taste, will have 
taken to a new kind of 
food. This will not only 
relieve the strain on the 
main bulk of that popu- 
lation, but it will give a 
new lease of life to those 
which have found a new 
diet. 

We can find abundant 
illustrations of this among 
the crustacea. Shrimps, 





“common shore-spider " 
(Pycnogonum littorale) 
(Fig. 4), is to be found 
in rock- pools under 
stones or attached to 
sea - anemones. It is 
sometimes to be taken 
in great numbers. 
Herein the body is 
segmented, and = each 
segment bears a pair of 
long legs with sharp 
claws, while a _ long 
proboscis projecting from 
the head serves. to 
suck the juices of its 
victims. 








crabs, and lobsters afford 
us our “typical”  crus- 2. 
tacea. But there 
many hundreds of other 
less familiar crustacean 
types which have come 
into being as a con- 
sequence of this power of ‘ adjustment.” Some of these 
are older and more primitive types than crabs and 
lobsters, which impress themselves on our notice by 
reason of their size or their value to us as a_ food. 
That shrimps and crabs and lobsters have 


SEA-LOCUST (GAMMARUS 








descended from lowlier types, we know from 
the fact that from the course of their 
development from the egg, onwards, they 
roughly repeat the main structural features 
of these primitive types before assuming that 
final stage which we call a crab or a lobster, 
as the case may be 

Of these more primitive types there is a 
large group comprising what are known as the 
“ Amphipoda,” to which belong the “ sand- 
hoppers" (Gammarus locusta), 


A SHRIMP OF ACTIVE HABITS WHICH HAS A VARIETY 
are OF MEANS OF LOCOMOTION : 
LOCUSTA), 
LEGS ADAPTED TO CRAWLING, 
After Sars. 


By way of contrast, 
turn to the exceedingly 
fragile Phoxichilus, which 
fastens upon those 
strange animals the 
hydrozoids, so commonly 
mistaken for sea-weeds. 
larval stage they are at first external 
holding on to their victims by long 
tendrils. After moulting, these tendrils disappear, 
and they become for a season internal parasites, 
emerging later to the external parasitic form seen 
here 

The males carry the eggs on what are known as 
ovigerous legs, but there are so many remarkable features 
about this habit that I should only spoil a good story by 
trying to condense it here. It must be told on another 
occasion. Enough has now been said to illustrate my 
point—that the forms of the bodies of animals are pro- 
foundly affected by their mode of life, so that nearly 
allied species come at last to assume shapes so strange 
as completely to mask their relationship, 


THE LOCUST-SHRIMP, OR 
WITH PAIRS OF 
SWIMMING, AND LEAPING. 


In their 
parasites 





which can be found on any 
sandy beach at low tide during 
the summer holidays, and the 
so-called “ fresh-water shrimp ” 








SEDENTARY WAY OF 
GROWTH: TWO 


; A SEA-SPIDER WHOSE 
oF A VERY FRAGILE HABIT OF 
PHOXICHILUS SPINOSUM 


THE RIGHT SIDE. 


Phovichilus leads a sedentary life, attached to the delicate branches of Hydroroa 
which look like sea-weeds; by its resemblance to these branches, 


escapes detection. 


bear witness of this. The dead bodies we know as 
fossils,” which we find entombed in these ancient land- 
masses bear witness to the strange types of animals 
which have had their day and ceased to be And these, 
no less than the living creatures of to-day, which the 
exploration of the sea reveals to us, all bear the impress 
of the results of the “struggle for existence " which went 
on then as now 
This struggle is made more apparent, more im- 
pressive, perhaps, when we come to examine creatures 
which arrest our attention by reason of their unlikeness 
to forms with which we are familiar, though these, no 
doubt are what they are as 4 consequence of this same 


LIFE ALLOWS 
VIEWS OF 
LEFT, FROM ABOVE; AND RIGHT, FROM of a series of segments not 


of our ponds and ditches 
(G. pulex). These have a long, 
solid-looking body composed 


unlike the hinder part of the 
body of a lobster, two pairs 
of antennae, and several pairs 
of legs, modified, or “ ad- 
justed,”” to perform different 
functions Thus there are grasping legs, 
with nippers for seizing food, walking legs, 
and swimming legs, and these all follow 
closely behind one another. Turn from this 


Phoxichilus 











to the strange-looking caprella,” or the 
‘ghost - shrimp,” which those who will 4 
may find in a 
pools during the 
here I 


summer 
speak not of any rock-pool, but 
only of such as are to be found during those 
extra low tides, or spring tides,” 
lay bare what is known as the 


which 
Lamuinarian 
zone,” characterised by the great forests of 


A SEA-SPIDER WHOSE WAY OF LIFE NEEDS A ROBUST HABI1 
treasure hunt " among rock OF GROWTH 


PYCNOGONUM, IN WHICH THE BODY AND LEGS 


holidays. But ARE THICK AND HEAVY, COMPARED WITH THE NEARLY RELATED 


PHOXICHILUS (FIG. 3) 


Pyenogonum is found under stones, as well as attached to the bodies of large sea- 
anemones, on which it preys. 


The body is segmented, and each segment bears 


# pair of long legs with sharp claws, while a long proboscis (4) serves to suck 


the juices of its victims. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER SURVEYS THE WORLD: OVERSEAS EVENTS. 























THE U.S. DESTROYER “ STODDERT"™ BEING CONTROLLED BY THE OPERATOR ON THE “ PERRY"’ CON- THE RAISING OF THE “ SAINT PHILIBERT'’: THE ILL-FATED 
WIRELESS : AN UNMANNED TARGET-SHIP FOR AIRCRAFT. TROLLING THE UNMANNED “ STODDERT.” FRENCH PLEASURE-STEAMER SUSTAINED BETWEEN TWO 
Of recent years, the wireless-controlled target-ship has become a feature of gunnery exercises in more than one navy. Such SALVAGE VESSELS. 


- itish battle-ship * Centurion ” and the old German war-ship “ Zahringen.” Here we picture the U.S. destroyer The wreck of the “Saint Philibert,” the French pleasure-steamer which 

05 eo welch pat ont hom. San Diego, California, and was steered at 25 we by nadie contre 4 en = yoo is of sank off St. Nazaire, with a loss : +) 7 we y= on so ate on 

ict i a target, not for gunfire, but for air-attac’ y a U.S. Navy Fighting Squadron. August 3. Thirteen bodies were found in her. ter the sand ha n 

ee ee ae ee 7 : pumped out, she was inspected by officials to see whether she had carried 
the regulation amount of ballast. 


























THE RECENT FIRE IN CONSTANTINOPLE, DURING WHICH THE AUTHORITIES HAD TO ——————— eS ——_—_— — 
USE DYNAMITE TO CHECK THE FLAMES: BURNT-OUT HOUSES IN A RAVAGED AREA. THE FIRE IN THE ROYAL PICARDY HOTEL, LE TOUQUET: THE PARTIALLY-GUTTED 











The progress of Turkey in the direction of Westernisation did not prevent the occurrence in the BUILDING, FROM WHICH ALL VISITORS ESCAPED. 
former capital of a catastrophe which had something mediaval in its extensiveness. Over a hundred The fire-alarm was given at the Royal Picardy Hotel, Le Touquet, shortly before 4 a.m. on 


houses in a Moslem quarter of Constantinople were destroyed in a disastrous August 7. There were no casualties, and the fire was well in hand by 6.30 a.m. _ It is believed 
fire which broke out on August 5. Owing to the lack of water and a high to have been caused by a short circuit, and spread quickly to a mattress- 
wind, the Fire Brigade, having difficulty in mastering the flames, were , 7 ; store; but the damage was mainly confined to rooms on the sixth and 
forced to dynamite houses to stop the fire spreading. v z J seventh floors. The losses are estimated at £16,000. Miss 
Elizabeth Ryan, the American tennis star, Lord Charles Hope, 
and Mr. ree Lyttleton Rogers were among the dis- 
tinguished guests who made their escape. 









































THE FUNERAL OF ONE OF THE CHILD-VICTIMS OF WHERE THE CHILDREN WERE SHOT: THE SCENE OF AN OUTRAGE A BABY-CARRIAGE, RIDDLED WITH BULLET-HOLES 
THE RECENT GANGSTER OUTRAGE IN NEW YORK. WHICH HAS STIMULATED AN ANTI-GANGSTER CAMPAIGN, AFTER THE OUTRAGE IN NEW YORK 

The outrage illustrated here occurred on July 28, when gangsters opened fire, in 107th Street, situation. On July 31, Police Commissioner Mulrooney, in an energetic speech. which was broad 
New York. in broad daylight, at a rival beer-runner standing on a crowded pavement. Their cast, ordered the police to shoot at sight anyone who went about armed in New York State 
tareet escaped injury, but children playing there were killed and wounded before the men ceased Although hold-ups and gangster outrages still continued. on August 6 the intended victim of the 


fring and drove off. The police were aroused to special activity by an outburst of public in- shooting on July 28 confessed—a step towards discovering his attackers mn August 8 the names 
dignation, which even went so far as to demand the calling out of the State militia to deal with the of some of these were given to the police by an unknown witness 
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THE 


GREAT PLAGUE OF GRASSHOPPERS IN THE UNITED STATES: A FRACTION OF THE 
THE DEVASTATED AREA, WHICH AMOUNTS TO OVER TEN THOUSAND SQUARE MILES AT 
OF WHEAT- AND MAIZE-GROWING LAND. 


It was announced from New York at the end of July that over 10,000 square miles of farmland 
on the borders of Nebraska, South Dakota, and lowa, were suffering from a devastating horde 
of grasshoppers which was advancing northwards in its millions and devouring the wheat and 


maize. The State Government had then expended some £20,000 in endeavours to stop the plague, tol 


and the farmers had asked aid from the Federal Government in Washington. — 
create a barrier of barren ground, and aeroplanes flew over the country spraying 
first of our photographs shows a scene in Central South Dakota. 


PRAYING 
FROM 


FARMERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 
SOUTH DAKOTA, FOR DELIVERANCE 
THEIR CROPS. 


GREAT PLAGUE OF GRASSHOPPERS : 
A ROADSIDE ALTAR AT JEFFERSON, 

THE HORDE DEVOURING 
Fire was used to 
ison. The 
Drought had already taken 
1 in the affected area and numerous families were forced to trek northwards. 




















THE EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA 


SIGNING 


GRANTING A CONSTITUTION TO HIS SUBJECTS: HIS MAJESTY 
THE HISTORIC DOCUMENT AT ADDIS ABABA ON JULY 16, 


On the morning of July 16, his Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia granted a Constitution to his subjects, 
and there was a brilliant ceremony attended not only by high Abyssinian officials, but by the Diplo- 
matic Corps and representatives of the foreign Press. The Emperor having signed the Constitution, 
it was countersigned by Prince Asfau, the heir-apparent, by Monsignor Kyril, Abuna and Primate of 
Ethiopia, and by the Rases, Dejasmatches, Fitauraris, and other chiefs present. Foreign diplomatists, 
Consuls, and journalists signed as witnesses. In his speech, the Emperor said that he had long wished 
to set up constitutional government, but had been prevented for various reasons. Now he was able 
to do so and had decided to institute a legislative body of two Chambers. 














MISS MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE, M.P., DEPUTISING FOR HER FATHER AT THE 
WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD: A GROUP AT THE CHAIRING OF THE BARD. 
Owing to his convalescence, Mr. Lloyd George was not able to be present as usual at 
the Chairing of the Bard, which took place on August 6, and, as a result, his daughter, 
Miss Megan Lloyd George, M.P., deputised for him. In the illustration. she is seen with 

the successful Bard—next but one to her at the left of the photograph. 











The Bard is Mr. D. Gwenallt Jones, of Alltwen, Swansea Valley, a member of 
the teaching staff at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. He was 
also successful in 1926, at Swansea. Miss Megan Lloyd George, speaking in Welsh, 
said, in the course of her speech: “ 1 am glad to tell you that the old Eisteddfodwr 
is holding his own, and gaining ground every day.’ 


























TWO WALRUSES FROM GREENLAND WATERS ; YOUNGSTERS WHO ARE FIVE OR SIX MONTHS 


appear to be quite at home in their new surroundings and playfully inclined. 


THE FIRST “BABIES"' OF THEIR RACE TO BE EXHIBITED AT THE “zoo”: 

OLD AND STILL ALMOST TOOTHLESS. 
An interesti new attraction at the Sostagieat Gardens is this ir of li ruses 
six months "old, who arrived there a few days . They were capte son , L v4 7 ~~ o-.' ee J 
sealing-‘ocoat. They are the first baby walruses to be exhibited at the “ Zoo,” and, as our photo- A... 4 





walrus previously 


ts for the present of herrings and cod-steaks soaked in cod-liver oil. The large 
seen in the Gardens cost between £400 and £500 a year to feed! 

















THE 


A PUPIL 
THE ISAR 


NEGOTIATING THE SO-CALLED “ SIXT CLEFT” DURING A TRAINING 
VALLEY : THE CLIMBER—HELD BY THE LEADER'S ROPE—LEARNING 
HIS WEIGHT FROM RIGHT TO LEFT AND GET HIS RIGHT FOOT UP TO A FRESH 


CLI 
ro 


THE NI THI 
FREE 


TELLING 


THE PUPI 
RI HAND, IN 
RECISELY WHAT 


CLEFT 


GRIT 


ABOUT TO 
TOR 


HIS 
HIM 


ORDER 


—THE INSTRU¢ TO DO, 


The conquest of Mount 

skill attention on the 
The the Kamet Expedition were victorious 
fully illustrated in our pages and are again pictured in this issue 


of photographs 


Kamet—a triumph of 


more 


endurance and 


refinements 


physical 
the 


mountain- 


eering has once fixed of climber's 


art difficulties over which have been 


Here we present 
how 
Close by Héllriegelsreuth-Griinwald, 
miles above Munich, 
training-ground 


i series showing recruits to mountaineering trained at 


left bank 
conglomerate 


are 
a special school in Bavaria 
the River 


on the 


of Isar, some seven 


rise bare cliffs of 
mountaineers. There no in- 
soluble problems on these Isar valley ascents, though some are formidable enough 
worry the most a pupil 


nagelfuh—an admirable for are 


to consummate climber. Three of our illustrations show 
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THE “ SIXT CLEFT”: THI 
GAIN} A FRESH 


VARDS-—THE INSTI 
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GYMNASTICS OF 
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ITIATING 
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negotiating the so-called Sixt Cleft.’ 


third 


Throughout 


illustration se 


held by 


ured by a 


he the 


rope, which can be seen in the rock-hook 


the less, the climber has to perform some remarkable athletic feats The 


ment he is about to make in our first illustration 


cliff 
held 


far 


command of the body 
fall if 


turns 


Here, the slopes away 


of a the climber's body balanced |t 


bit 


vy 


right, the slightest too 
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TRAINING KAMET-CLIMBERS OF THE FUTURE? 
A MOUNTAINEERING SCHOOL. 


(BELOW) 


FOOTHOLD 


leader 


FOR 
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THE VOICE OF THE TAX-PAYER. 


By A. A. B. 


XIIL.—ECONOMY OR MORE TAXATION. 
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y tase proposals for public economy made _ by 

Sir George May's Committee, appointed by the 
Government, are counsels of perfection They are 
too good to be true, by which I mean too sound to 
ln irried by this or any House of Commons elected 
by universal suffrage under which most voters are 
women paying no direct taxes and very little indirect 
taxation If it were not for silk stockings, celanese, 
gloves, lace, and cosmetics, most women would pay 
no taxes at all: and the articles I have mentioned are 
generally paid for by fathers, husbands, or lovers 
Yet women are the real rulers, owing to the Franchise 
Acts of Lord Ullswater and Mr Jaldwin, who 
have not even reaped an electoral advantage by 
their generosity 


The Committee, 


and duration, that the contributions of employers 
and employed should be incre ised, that the means 
test be applied; in other words, that the “ dole ”’ 
should not be used to supplement the earnings of 
the man or his wife, and that the employees of the 
Government, the municipalities, and the railways 
should be made to contribute to benefits which they 
are never likely to want By these means it is cal- 
culated that some sixty-six millions will be saved 

These proposals have little or no chance of being 
carried The trade -unionist officials who form so 
large a section of Labour M.P.'s, and the Left Wing 
Socialists, will oppose it, and I am afraid that many 


Conservatives with doubtful seats will do likewise 











it is what the upper and middle classes have 
to expect if the Soc ialists are returned’ to 
power 

The next largest economy is to be effected by a 
reduction of the school-teachers’ salaries and educa- 
tion grants by thirteen million six hundred thousand 
pounds. Of course, we have been spending ridi- 
culously large and increasing amounts on primary 
education for the last twenty years, with strikingly 
disproportionate results. The total population of 
State-aided schools has fallen from six million-odd 
in 1913 to five million-odd: the amount falling on 
rates has risen from sixteen millions in 1913 to thirty- 
eight millions, and the amount falling on taxes has 
risen from fifteen 
millions to forty- 
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Sir George May, 
Mr.Ashley( ooper, 
Lord VPlender, Sir 
Mark Jenkinson, 
Sir Thomas Roy- 
den, Messrs. Lat- 
ham and Pugh, 
recommend dras- 
tic reductions in 
salaries, bonuses, 
holidays, outlay 
on roads, and 
doles amounting 
to 496,575,000, 
which means a re- 
duction of about 
is. Od, in the £ 
income tax. With 
in income tax of 
3s. in the / in- 
stead of, as now, 
ys. Od, with sur 
tax in many 
cases, of as much 
again, there 
would be some 
chance for a re 
vival of our ex 


port track With 





taxes at their 
present or an in- 
creased figure, 
there is little or Mf, 
no chance of that Ah 

recovery in world va 
trade which every: 
body hopes tor 


and some, with 


THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN BY THE NORTH WALL: 


out any real justi SCHMID, SHOWING THEIR ROUTE ; 
fication prophe iV 
The two most 


substantial = sav 


ring the spot at the “ shoulder '"’ where they bivouacked for the night 


ings proposed are 
in the “dole and 
in primary educa 
tion Everybody knows by this time about the scan 
cdalous extravagance at the expense of the thrifty 
and industrious, in spending some one hundred millions 
a vear on the maintenance in comfort, and what 
would have seemed to a previous generation luxury 
of those who cannot or will not work. We all know 
that the textile trades and the coal, steel, iron, and 
hipbuilding trades have suffered ind that miners 
ind cotton and woollen operatives, and men employed 
in shipbuilding yards. have been thrown out of work 
through no fault of their own. But the reckless manner 
in Which public money has been ladled out, in addition 
to the Poor Law relief, has demoralised labour to 
uch an extent that many unemployed are rapidly 


being converted into unemplovabl By the dole 


I mean unemploved benefit for which no previous 
contributions have been paid, or have long ago 
been exhausted Phe Committee advise that the 


unemploved benefits should be reduced in amount 
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THE SCENE OF A HISTORIC TRAGEDY. 


On August 1, two brothers named Schmid, students from Munich, accomplished the first successful ascent of the Matterhorn by the precipitous north wall. One of 
them afterwards declared that the climb was a “ nightmare,'’ owing to snow and falling rocks 


rhe trade unions favour a generous ‘“ dole,’’ which 
relieves them of the burthen of supporting their 
own unemployed, as they did in former times, and 
keeps the labour market from being overcrowded 
Let those whom they call the rich pay for the “ dol 

Messrs. Pugh and Latham, the Socialist members of 
the Committee, are obliged to admit that more money 
is wanted to balance the Budget ; but the possessors 
of fixed incomes " can, they say, well afford to pay 
more out of the uncovenanted benefits they 
draw from the higher interest and purchasing power 
of the sovereign These observations mean the 
scaling down of the interest on British Government 
securities, or the raising of the income tax and sur 
tax, or inflation by the issue of paper money, which 
raises prices and wages and lowers the value of gold 
The dishonesty and impudence of treating the 
interest on loans and investments as uncovenanted 


benetits hardly deserves comment except that 


The dotted line shows their route to the summit, and the little white 
This is a place of tragic memory, for it was there that the famous accident happened during 
the first ascent of the mountain in 1865, when Lord Francis Douglas, the Rev. C. Hodson, and Mr. Hadow fell to death, while Mr. Edward Whymper and two guides 
escaped through the breaking of the rope. The Matterhorn is 14,780 ft. high. 


4 eight millions, in 
round numbers 
The cost per child 
was, in 1913, £5, 
and to-day is 
estimated at /15 
All parties admit 
that we are a 
little mad about 
education, and 
the teachers do 
not seem to be 
popular, as their 
overpayment is 
not denied. All 
the same, the ele- 
mentary  school- 
teachers of both 
sexes are the best 
organised body of 
voters in the king- 
dom, and I should 
not care to be 
obliged to read 
the correspond- 
ence of M.P.'s 


during the next 





two months 
There is one 
extravagance 
which I am de- 
lighted to see 
being struck at 
The Road Fund 
is to be abolished, 
so say the Com- 
mittee, and the 
money derived 


from licenses and 


A PHOTOGRAPH, AUTOGRAPHED BY THE BROTHERS 
THE WHITE RING INDICATING WHERE THEY BIVOUACKED FOR THE NIGHT AT THE “SHOULDER,”’ 


petrol duties left 
with the Ex- 
chequer. At the 
present hour, the 
Road Fund _ has 
a surplus of 
{1,120,000 But 
it is so pledged for future unemployment works 
that in 1936 it is calculated there will be a 
deficit of £209,365,000 if these schemes are carried 
out Whether or not, how are these enormous 
new by-pass roads to be kept up? Most of 
them, especially in Kent and Surrey, are far wider 
than is necessary, and are generally empty They 
cannot be maintained except at a ruinous cost, 
and, as they are there simply for the purpose ol 
allowing motorists to travel at unnecessary speeds, 
if we are to economise, these by pass roads ought 
to be dropped 

The present electors will not consider economy 
seriously until, by the drving up of capital owing 
to exorbitant wages and excessive taxation, British 
export trade becomes unprofitable, and therefore 
non-existent Then the wage-earning voters will 


have to tax themselves But that day has not 
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THE RETURN OF THE KAMET EXPEDITION : 


IN THE GORGE 


BELOW NITI. 


LADEN YAKS CROSSING A BRIDGE 
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THE CONQUEST OF MOUNT KAMET : 
PRIMITIVE ‘FORDING’ BY BRIDGE & ‘CAT'S CRADLE.’ 











AFTER THE SNOW BRIDGE HAD COLLAPSED: CROSSING THE DHAOLI RIVER 
BY IMPROVISED “CAT'S CRADLE.” 














TRANSPORT ANIMALS CROSSING THE DHAOLI 


The photograph which forms the front 


porter, being hauled across the Dhaoli River in a “ cat's 
ion which is there described. Here we need but quote 
Mr. Smythe’s narrative: “ There was a disagreeabie 


page of this 





RIVER AFTER THE SNOW BRIDGE HAD COLLAPSED: “ITS TURBULENT TORRENT COULD NOT BE FORDED 


EXCEPT BY THE YAKS, WHICH SWAM ACROSS.” 


shows Lewa, the 
cradle,’ an improvisa 
the following from 
surprise when the lower 


; snow bridge over the Dhaoli River collapsed, and its turbulent torrent could not | 





Puorocraarus Exciusive 








be forded except by the yaks, which swam across."’ The difficulty was over 
come by a single-rope bridge and a “cat's cradle"; and the only casualties 
were one hat and Birnie’s camera Another difficulty was experienced with 
the yaks, which, after a life of ease for weeks below the Base Camp, resolutely 


refused or discarded their loads.” 


“Tue liiestaater Lonpon News”; oy ARRANGEMENT WITH THE Times.” 
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THE CONQUEST OF MOUNT KAMET: GASPING 


Puorocrarn Exctusive to “ Tue ILtustratep Loxpon 

















NEARING THE TOP OF KAMET: THE ADVANCE ALONG THE “SENSATIONAL” SUMMIT 


With this fine picture, and with those on other pages, we continue the series of photographs of the Mount Kamet Expedition which was begun in our issue of July 4, 
was continued in our issues of July 18 and August 8, and will be continued from time to time as further photographs arrive. As previously chronicled, two successful 
ascents were made—the first under Mr. Frank S. Smythe, leader of the expedition; the second under Captain E. St. J. Birnie. Describing the climb to the summit ridge 
and the attainment of the summit, Mr. Smythe wrote in the “ Times": “ The ascent of 300 feet from the rock to the summit ridge will remain in the memory of all of us 
as the most exacting and exhausting piece of climbing any has ever endured. . . . Faculties were numbed, reality had become a dream, action automatic. And then | 
found myself sprawling stomach-downwards across the summit ridge, my head in the sun, my feet in the shadow. ...In a minute or two I pulled myself together, 
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NG{ ALONG IN THE SAVAGE MOUNTAIN WORLD. 


> Lonvon 


News "; BY ARRANGEMENT wiTtH THE “ Times.” 
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RIDGE.—THE EAST KAMET GLACIER SEEN BELOW; MANA PEAK ON THE EXTREME RIGHT. 


swung myself astride the sharp, rooflike summit ridge and began taking in Holdsworth’s rope. We were not on the summit, but only on the summit ridge. The former 
was out of sight, hidden by a projecting finger of ice a few yards away . . Heaving ourselves to our feet, we started along the snow ridge. It is as sharp as the famous 
Brenva Ridge of Mont Blanc and infinitely more sensational... . We gained the ice-finger and gazed over and beyond. Only a gentle dip and an easy ridge separated us 
from the summit. We gasped along. ... At 4.30 p.m. we stood on the summit. It is difficult to render any account of the view. We were too far above the world 

All about us were peaks of black rock and glaring ice and snow, frozen outposts of the infinite. Thousands of feet beneath curved the unexplored glacier to the south-west 


of Kamet, ribbed and girded like some monstrous dragon. ... Only in the north was relief to be found from this savage mountain world.” The © Times" World Copyright.) 
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| ET us not add another to.the many unsatisfactory 
_, attempts to define genius; but one of its ele- 
ments surely is an implanted, irrepressible impulse 
to imaginative creation, independently of opportuni- 
ties, advantages, and probabilities. If that be true, 
Mr. Theodore Dreiser may well lay claim to a title 
which nowadays is bandied about indiscriminately. 
Nothing could have seemed more improbable than 
that the environment and influences which are 
described in this book could ever have produced a 
prolific and accomplished writer, or indeed any kind 
of writer. The phenomenon is so remarkable that 
Mr. Dreiser's analysis of it, for more than 600 
pages, seldom flags in interest, despite ‘‘ longnesses.”’ 
digressions, and that minuteness of detail which 
characterises (and often encumbers) all Mr. Dreiser's 
work. Self-analysis, the author tells us, in his open- 
ing words, without reticence or hesitation of any kind 
is his prime object : and it requires an extraordinary 
degree of talent to make six 
hundred pages of self-analysis 


Pie a 


BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


“DAWN”: By THEODORE DREISER.* 


(PUBLISHED BY CONSTABLE.) 


time, however, to delve into the intricacies and 
subtleties of things. Rather I liked to meditate 
than to pause and inquire closely."" Life was a spec- 
tacle of inexhaustible fascination, and it is clear, 
from the mere force of this recollection that even in 
his teens this youth was an exceptionally keen ob- 
server of human character. ‘I doubt whether I have 
ever had strong preferences among humanity at 
large. The rich have not appealed to me any more 
than the poor, if as much. Individuality or oddity 
of character I would put first among my personal 
preferences.” The number of characters who appear 











at all bearable 

The vividness and the particu- 
larity of recollection are astonish- 
ing; for these events, the trivial 
as well as the crucial, are fished 
up from the depths of fifty and 
forty years ago. Mr. Dreiser 
warns us that he may have 
retouched, and even invented, 
more than he knows or intends, 
but the main impression of 
authenticity is unmistakable. It 
was a strange, haphazard family 


















oS, 


Mr. Dreiser to some of his best, because simplest, 
writing. ‘Certain aspects of the morning and 
evening sky ; faint shreds of cirrus or stratus clouds ; 
small pools in the woods in which leaves and trees 
were reflected; the swooping down of the house 
martins and swallows; the sudden upward rush of 
a meadow lark; birds’ nests in the bushes or trees 

these were enough to suffuse me with a rich, emotional 
mood, tremulous, thrilling.” And, from a_ very 
early age, there were books—beginning with come- 
by-chance pietistic and journalistic fragments, and 
progressing through blood-and-thunder to the major 
and minor classics—from Diamond Dick and Nick 
Carter even unto Dryden and Dickens, and down 
again even unto Ouida. ‘‘ Books! Books! Books ! 
How wonderful, fascinating, revealing! Whenever 
I found it possible, I would steal away and ascend to 
a front bedroom on the second floor of our house, and 
there bury myself in the pages of first one volume and 
then another. Outside, over- 
head, might be a blue or grey 





sky, sunshine or rain or snow ; 
it made little difference. For I 
was reading and awakening to 
a consciousness of many things, 
the mere knowledge of which 
appeared to coincide with power. 
The skies in my books were 
blue. One could do things with 
sufficient power.”’ 

It is not the least advantage 
of this ‘‘sky-ey world’ that it 
is unnecessary to make a living 
in it; the unrelenting world of 








into which Dreiser was born— 
“of a peculiarly nebulous, emo- 


tional, unorganised and tradition- AND 
These interesting relics of Neo-Persian art were found recently at Kish by the Herbert Weld (for Oxford) and Field 
Museum (Chicago) Expedition, and are illustrated here by courtesy of the Director, Professor Stephen Langdon. 
Part of the bust, here shown complete, appeared in our issue of April 25, where Professor Langdon mentioned that ends) is enough to show the 
it was one of four (all of the same Sassanian king) found in a Persian “ palace” closely resembling in design a 
Christian cathedral, and expressed the hope that some specialist in Persian art would identify the king, “as royal 
busts of that period have individualistic features." He has since stated that ‘the Lecturer in Numismatics at 
Oxford has identified these busts as those of Bahram Gor, A.D. 420-438, mentioned by Omar Khayyam.” Previous 
illustrations of the remarkable Persian discoveries at Kish were published in our issues of February 14 and March 7. 


less character.’" The father was 
a German, well furnished with 
the more sombre Teutonic vir- 
tues, but a failure in life, through 
misfortune rather than through 
fault, and something of a reli- 
gious fanatic. It was the mother 
who held the family together by 
a bond which remained indis- 


EXTREMELY RARE PERSIAN POTTERY DISCOVERED AT KISH: 
YELLOW GLAZED WARE DATING FROM THE SASSANIAN PERIOD. 


reality knows no such _ indul- 


JARS OF A BEAUTIFUL BLUE gence. A mere catalogue of the 


occupations followed by young 
Dreiser before he had reached 
twenty-one (when the chronicle 


grimness—not, however, without 
its relish of adventure—of his 
struggle for existence. First a 
news-boy ; next, a farm-hand— 
a brief attempt at work far 
beyond his physical strength, 





soluble through all vicissitudes, namely, the deep 
affection which she inspired in all the members 
of her strangely-assorted brood. She is the out- 
standing figure of the book, a touching character 
in the simplicity of her sympathy, endurance, 
and self-abnegation 

Much space would be required to recount 
the ups-and-downs of this singularly nomadic 
family. They wandered from place to place 
in the Middle West, living precariously, often 
on the verge of destitution, and always “ on 
the outskirts of things, socially, materially, and 
in every other way "'; more than once touching 
the fringe of sinister underworlds. Social non- 
descripts, clutching at life, and just holding 
on. A distressingly sordid existence, the fastidi- 
ous observer would say: and yet “ say what 
you will, poor as was our home, it always 
seemed (perhaps more rosily in retrospect ?) 
‘radiant with hope and youth and beauty 
Birds were in our chimneys and eaves, roses 
in our garden. Mother was always dreaming 
of better things to come.” 

The character and fortunes of each member 
of the family, brothers and sisters, make a 
Separate story, told with great perception and 
distinctness ; we can concern ourselves here 
only with the future “‘star"’ of this motley 
cast He was, of course, passing through the 
ordinary rough-and-tumble of boyhood, all of 
which is meticulously set down, and some of 
which is of no conspicuous interest ; we might 
have been spared, without great loss, juvenile 
fisticufis, games of trains with cigar-boxes, and 
addiction to ice-cream sodas and milk shakes 








which was never abundant; a dish-washer in 
an eating-house kept by a Greek of unparal- 
leled insanitariness; odd man to an _ iron- 
monger; assistant to a painter of photo- 
graphic backgrounds; a ‘car tracer’ ona 
railway; a university student for a year, by 
the fairy-godmother intervention of a former 
teacher ; a real estate agent ; a laundryman’s 
driver ; a collector of instalments for gimcrack 
baubles sold ‘‘on easy terms’’ to the poor 
and gullible. It is an example of Mr. Dreiser's 
uncompromising candour that he tells us how 
and why, in his last occupation, he stole his 
employer's money. 

Such was Dreiser's education. Other 
education, in the ordinary sense, was scant. 
He speaks with warm appreciation of some 
of his early sporadic school - teaching, but 
rather because of the kindly human interest 
of teachers than of any “ book - learning” 
acquired ; and his year at a State University 
contributed a great deal in the way of ex- 
perience (much of it painful and prejudicial), 
but little in the way of intellectual equip- 
ment. At the conclusion of his book, Mr. 
Dreiser expresses disbelief in the efficacy of 
education as an aid to real achievement. For 
him the “hard school of experience "’: and 
it could scarcely have been harder, for it 
brought him frequently in contact with the 
most squalid aspects of life in the ‘‘ submerged ” 
quarters of city and country. What lessons 
did it teach ? 

Inevitably, negative lessons—of disillusion- 
ment, perplexity, and gloom; but, on the 








But under these commonplaces were dreams 
and imaginings, observation and appraisal, and, 


made the raw material of the future artist and 
the dissector of life * Life-hunger was the 
spirit of me.” “I had, if I may say it, a passion 
for understanding, without the willingness at that 


* “Dawn ">: The First Volume of “ A History of Myself." By 


Theshae Dreiser, (Constable; tos.) 


““BAHRAM, THAT GREAT HUNTER”: 
above all, intense introspection, all of which KING 


MENTIONED BY OMAR KHAYYAM. 


in this book, each with an extraordinarily distinct 
‘ individuality or oddity," is sufficient evidence of what 
was later to become Dreiser's greatest literary asset 
There was also an acute sensitiveness to the 
beauties of nature, reminiscence of which moves 


A BUST OF A_ SASSANIAN 
FOUND AT KISH AND IDENTIFIED AS BAHRAM 


credit side, sympathy, pity, and unbounded 
tolerance Any transcendental faith he early 


GOR, abandoned, in reaction, no doubt, against 


paternal religiosity; he is, indeed, bitterly 
hostile to the dogmas in which he was reared 
“IT am, in truth, dogmatically speaking, a total 
loss." As for this sublunary world and its life, what 
is man’s portion but ‘‘ immeasurable triviality "’ and 
a “‘shabby end’? At the sound of a squealing 
herd of swine, ‘I am haunted by the truth that life 
Continued om page 270 
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TROUT THAT FEED FROM THE HAND: FAMOUS FISH OF THE BLAUSEE. 














BLAUSEE, BELOW KANDERSTEG; WITH THE BLUMLISALP: A FAIRY-TALE LAKE 
WHOSE TRANSPARENT BLUE WATERS ARE THE HOME OF TAME TROUT. 





FISH THAT KNOW NO FEAR OF BAIT OR HOOK: BLAUSEE TROUT, WHICH COME 
TO BE FED FROM THE HAND, AND ALLOW THEMSELVES TO BE PICKED UP 


THE IDYLLIC BLAUSEE ; WITH THE TAME TROUT PLAYING IN THE FOREGROUND : THE TROUT COMING TO BE FED SO TAME THAT THEY CAN BE TAKEN UP IN THE HAND 
A LAKE OF LIMPID BLUE WATER THROUGH WHICH THE TRUNKS OF FALLEN A SIGHT OF THE TRANQUIL BLAUSEE, WHICH IS MUCH VISITED BY TOURISTS FROM ALL 


TREES SHOW 1SO FT. BELOW. PARTS OF THE WORLD 
have curious controversies—-one is frequently raised by the combative 


That fish, especially trout, are to be found tame in a lake, sounds like a traveller's 
bluest blue! Some truculent lover of nature at once urges 


to the fact. As far afield as India, as pic for the 
the Maharajah of Rewa | of the sunlit ocean off the west coast of Ireland, certain that t 
will irritate upholders of the Mediterranean's unattainable 


tale. Yet, many can bear witness 
tured by us last year, the sacred fish maintained by 
actually race for the shore like pet goldfish when it comes to feeding-time Here 
we are nearer home; for our illustrations show the Blausee, where the trout widely travelled, match Capri'’s celebrated grott 
grown accustomed to rising to the layas. Amid so many claimants, perhaps they 


have put ff their elusive shyness and 
the claims of the Blausee to be the bluest of 


nd eating out of the hand It is even said that they will allow them 


Surtace a 
peace of this waters, set in the deep green of Alpine forests. are 


selves to be picked u It will be at once conjectured that the 
lake is well preserved: such remarkable tameness in trout postulates generations of 


friendly inter irse wit mankind But travellers, besides spinning curious yarns, 


that the trunks of fallen trees can be clearly seen 


midwinter the Blausee. we are id 
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The World of the Rinema. 


By MICHAEL ORME. 














STAGE EXPERIENCE ON THE SCREEN. 
N the interviews with film-directors which crop 
up both in trade journals and the current news- 
papers at regular intervals, the question regarding 
stage experience inevitably arises. ‘‘Do you prefer 
your artists to possess stage experience ?'’ demands 
the interlocutor, generally extracting the non-com- 
mittal answer that ‘‘ Stage experience may be useful.” 
Judging by results, and having in mind our own 
British-made films, I should feel inclined to say that 
stage experience, if not imperative, is, so far, all- 
conquering. One has but to remember the work of 
well-known stage actors and actresses on the screen, 
and to compare it with that of the relatively small 
contingent of screen “ discoveries,’’ to come to this 
conclusion. The advent of the talking-film has 
opened the doors to the established stage actor, and 
brought the methods of the studio and the theatre 
into closer relationship ; at the same time emphasising 
the need for a definite vocal technique and a command 

of variety in inflections based on long experience. 
The renaissance of the British film is of compara- 
tively recent date. The years of apprenticeship in 
minor parts, the gradual ascent into stellar eminence, 
the supreme familiarity with the exigencies of the 
camera founded on a novitiate in the days of silence 
and integrant in the equipment of the majority of 
Hollywood's “ stars,’’ are almost wholly absent in our 
studios. Nor do our film-makers pursue the policy 
of careful “ nursing ’’ or insist on the intensive self- 


without the assistance of adequate apprenticeship. 
The encouragement of British films is not served 
by clapping the telescope of criticism to a patriotically 
blind eye and refusing to see the weak spot which, 
in nine cases out of ten, lies in the inexperience of the 
leading lady unless she happens to have graduated 
from the stage. Though she may in many instances, 
and with ample justification, complain of unflattering 
photography, though she has not the advantage of 
weeks of preparatory study from which she emerges 
with her best feature foremost, as it were, she rarely 
rises to the emotional intensity, the complete lack of 
camera-consciousness, the sense of line and pictorial 
composition—above all, the art that conceals art—of 
the American screen-actress. She has not even 
mastered the far from easy business of wearing effective 
dresses effectively, nor of using her feet as eloquently 
as her hands. These matters are all part and parcel 
of a polished technique. Until she has been given 
the time and the opportunity of climbing the ladder 
of experience patiently and steadily, her best-inten- 
tioned efforts will be overshadowed by the work of 
her colleagues of the theatre. 

Our screen-actors have, almost to a man, won their 
spurs on the stage. The few exceptions have been 
able to bridge over the period of abeyance in the 
British film output and return to the screen with 
their armoury intact. Thus Mr. Henry Edwards 
and Mr. Warwick Ward, whose years of work in silent 
pictures form a solid basis upon which they can 
build at will. To the ranks of our 
brilliant screen-actors must now be 
added the volatile hero of ‘‘ The 








“CITY STREETS,” THE NEW FILM OF GANGSTER 
LIFE: THE KID (GARY COOPER), WITH NAN (SYLVIA 
SIDNEY), BEFORE SHE PERSUADES HIM TO JOIN THE 
‘‘ BEER-RACKET’"’ TO WHICH HER FATHER BELONGS. 


Photograph supplied by Paramount Pictures. 


culture which files off the rough edges and brings 
about a perfection of poise, an ease of movement, 
to say nothing of physical attraction, in the exponents 
of kinematic art. Once in a while, an artist with a 
natural aptitude for pictorial drama may emerge at 
a bound from obscurity to be lifted by skilful director- 
ship into world-wide*fame. But such cases are rare. 
They depend to a great extent on opportunity, still 
more on personal magnetism—a priceless and by no 
means common possession—most of all on a fortunate 
alliance with a producer of genius. 

With the exception, then, of these isolated meteors, 
experience, or, in other words, the chance of acquiring 
a thorough grasp of the whole business, is the essential 
taskmaster. The hiatus in the activities of British 
studios has curtailed the length of such experience, 
especially in the case of our feminine screen-stars. 
who, with very slender stage-training or none at all, 
bear the burden of leading parts on their shoulders, 
Whilst it would be idle to contend that every suc- 
cessful stage actress can meet the demands of the 
camera and the microphone with an equal success, 
I do maintain that the finest histrionic contributions 
to our screens have invariably come from an actress 
of stage experience. The work of Miss Fay Compton, 
Miss Adrienne Allen, Miss Ursula Jeans—a more recent 
recruit to the ranks of kinematic artists—has a poise, 
an assurance, a beauty of movement and a light 
and shade which I find absent in those young ladies 
who have leaped into prominence on the screen 





Flying Fool,”” Mr. Henry Kendall, 
who “ takes the screen " with splen- 
did panache. But, though I have 
seen Mr. Kendall somewhat amus- 
ingly referred to as being “ dis- 
covered "’ by his director, Mr. Walter 
Summers, this excellent comedian 
has been a leading jeune premier of 
the stage for several years. His 
*‘ discovery '’ was therefore no very 
difficult matter, and his instant suc- 
cess points to the stage as the ideal 
training-ground for the screen-artist. 


BRITISH STUDIOS’ 
“ OFFENSIVE.” 

The recent simultaneous booking 
in over nine hundred kinemas 
throughout the country of films 
produced at Elstree by British 
International Pictures, as well as the 





“ CITY. STREETS,” WHICH IS NOW BEING SHOWN AT THE PLAZA: 

“BIG FELLOW” MASKAL (PAUL LUKAS)—MANAGER OF THE “‘ RACKET” 

WHICH THE KID IS PERSUADED TO JOIN BY HIS SWEETHEART—DISMISSING 
AN OLD FLAME, AGNES (WYNNE GIBSON). 


current British Film Festival at Malvern, are enter- 
prises of unusual interest, since they represent the first 
time that British films have been submitted in bulk 
to the judgment of an increasingly critical public 
Compared with the immense numbers coming from 
American studios, British films are few and far between, 
a fact that makes the less satisfactory among them stand 
out with painful distinctness. Mr John Maxwell, in 





organising this ‘‘ mass”’ presentation of Elstree pro 
ductions, has therefore done good service to the industry 
as a whole by making it possible for the public to gauge, 
over a considerable period of time and in a variety of 
subjects, the progress that has indubitably been made 
since sound and talk invaded our screens. 











IN “YOUNG AS YOU FEEL”: WILL ROGERS 
AS LEMUEL MOREHOUSE, THE PROSPEROUS 
MEAT - PACKER WHO GOES TO COLORADO WITH 
A FASCINATING FRENCH SINGER, 
It was arranged to present the Fox picture “‘ Young as You Feel” 
at the Regal on August 8. 
Photograph supplied by Fox Film Co., Ltd, 


The programmes include nearly forty films, 
ranging from “ Atlantic,” the first bi-lingual picture 
made in any country, to British International's latest 
production, ‘‘ The Flying Fool,’’ now running at the 
London Pavilion. Other multi-lingual subjects are 
“Cape Forlorn,” Miss Fay Compton’s first British 
talkie, and the not altogether successful, but yet 
impressive, ‘‘ Two Worlds,” both directed by Mr. E. 
A. Dupont. In lighter vein are Mr. Harry Lachman’s 
“The Yellow Mask,’’ an attempt at compromise 
between musical comedy and melo- 
drama, as well as the same director's 
earlier ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
and Mr. Richard Eichberg’s ‘ Let ’s 
Love and Laugh,” in which Mr. Gene 
Gerrard made his screen début. Mr. 
Monty Banks is the chief director of 
farcical subjects, such as ‘‘ My Wife's 
Family’ and ‘ Almost a Honey- 
moon.” Mr. Alfred Hitchcock is 
represented by ‘ Murder!’ and 
“ The Skin Game,”’ the first a picture 
that established new, and still valid, 
standards in British films with its 
breaking away from stage technique 
and dramatic interchange of sound 
and silence ; the second a finely-acted 
and well - photographed version of 
Mr. John Galsworthy’s play. ‘ Loose 
Ends” brought Miss Adrienne Allen 
to the fore as a screen-actress ; while 
“ The Love Habit,’’ a most charming 
comedy, “starred’’ Mr. Seymour 
Hicks in the dual réles of actor and 
director. Two different aspects of 
the Great War are presented in 
“Suspense and “ Tell England,” 
Messrs. Anthony Asquith’s and Geof- 
frey Barkas’s pictorially powerful 
version of the famous novel, that just 
misses splendour by reason of its over-insistence on 
the personal. Infinitely poignant in its deliberate 
avoidance of emotionalism is the direction by Mr 
F. W. Kraemer and Mr. Milton Rosmer of the tragedy 
of ‘ Dreyfus,’’ treated, though it is, on methods 
approximating to the stage rather than the screen, 
but in which the acting of Mr. Cedric Hardwicke is 
unforgettable. 
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»\ THE PYJAMA-CLAD WORLD OF FASHION: 
TROUSERED MATRONS AND MAIDS, CHILDREN AND NURSES. 


Puorocrarus By C. Detivs (See Dovare PAGE, 254-255.) 


























PYJAMA-SUITS ON THE HIGH ROAD: VISITORS TO JUAN-LES~-PINS IN FASHIONABLE 
FIGURED SILK. 





AT THE LIGHT-LUNCH COUNTER : A CUSTOMER WHO FAVOURS LIGHT WOOLLEN 


ce -) JERSEY. 

















“NANNIE" IN TROUSERS! A NURSE IN PRACTICAL PYJAMAS; WITH HER 
CHARGES. 





THE NURSERY FOLK FOLLOW THE LEAD OF THEIR ELDERS: YOUNG SUPPORTERS 
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EMINENTLY PRACTICAL—AND SAILOR-LIKE: CHILDREN IN VERY SMART BEACH-SUITS AT A FRENCH 
SEASIDE RESORT. 


| 











[= Pyjama question will exercise the minds of many who are starting off on a holiday. There 
will be hundreds to scorn the new mode for beach and promenade; but it cannot be denied 
that those who wish to follow fashion must make up their minds that to go to the seaside un- 
provided with a trousered suit or two is to be considered far more eccentric than it would be to 
appear in divided skirts. On the Riviera, pyjamas —or, to use a fitter term, beach-suits—are the 
only wear in the daytime. At Juan-les-Pins, for instance, trousered suits are donned in the morning 
and are worn by fashionable women throughout the day The sight of a slim pyjama-ed girl strolling along the promenade provokes no especial interest-it is the most 
ordinary sight in that particular world. Children, also, are frequently pyjama-ed to-day, and parents find this form of mursery costume extremely useful. 











TROUSERS WORN WITH A LITTLE BOLERO COAT A SMART PYJAMA-ED 
FIGURE ON THE RIVIERA 
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THE PYJAMA-CLAD WORLD OF FASHION: THE 


‘* Pyjamas "'— notes the Oxford Dictionary soberly—** Loose silk or cotton trousers tied round waist, worn by both sexes among Mohammedans and adopted 


especially for night-wear by Europeans ; sleeping suit of loose trousers and jacket [f. Pers. pae jamah (pae, pay. foot, leg, jamah, clothing)}."" The editors will 
have to add to this in the next issue, provided always that a craze of the moment becomes a commonplace in the near future Maybe there is chance of this, 
for assuredly there is no commoner object of the modern seashore or promenade than the pyjama-suit or beach-suit. Here it is seen in various styles. For 
the rest, and in amplification, let it be remarked that 1931 has witnessed a sudden turn of the wheel of Fashion. which has brought long skirts, Victorian 
furbelows, and Second Empire hats into the front rank of favour. If, however, the feminine note is forced when formal functions are in question, custom has, 


n revanche, accepted the trousered or pyjama-suit as a perfectly correct addition to the well-bred woman's holiday wardrobe. Originally, the pyjama-suit. as 


From THE VictuRE ny STEVEN SPURRIER; SPECIA 
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N: THE BEACH-SUIT AS UNIVERSAL SEASIDE WEAR. 


the bather who did not wish to get sunburnt and yet did ° 


now worn en vacances, came into being as a comfortable slip-on garment for t feel inclined to don 


adopted 

Pach an elaborate frock in which to lounge about on the beach. In fact, it took the place of a bathing-wrap in many instances, as swimmers on sunny plages wore 
. of this, pyjama-suits over their bathing-dresses between dips. The practical comfort of the ‘* divided skirt "’ is, no doubt, responsible for its popularity Pyjamas are 
les. For worn by practically every woman, girl, and child at seaside places, and the sight of women strolling along the front in all sorts of elaborate trousers can be 
Victorian seen at any watering-place at home or abroad Sometimes these suits are made of simple linen, or shantung; but they are also carried out in patterned materials 
om has, and worn with elaborate coats or over simple little jerseys When of soft materials, the trousers look like a long skirt cut with considerable fullness and 
suit. as can be made extremely graceful. The large hat—usually of straw —-gives an appropriate finish 


ER: SpectaAclY Drawn For “ THE ILtustrRatepD Lonpon News.” 
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AIRSHIP SURVEY IN THE UNKNOWN NORTH: A MYSTERIOUS MARSH. 


ONE OF THE STRANGE CIRCULAR MARSHES, WITH A ‘‘ WHIRLPOOL" APPEARANCE, 
THE NATURE OF WHICH HAS NOT YET BE DETERMINED, DISCOVERED IN THE 
FURTHEST NORTH OF THE EURASIAN CONTINENT: AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE 
“GRAF ZEPPELIN '' DURING HER FLIGHT TO THE ARCTIC RE 5, SHOWING FORESTS 
OF GREAT INTEREST IN CONNECTION WITH THE QUESTION OF RUSSIAN TIMBER, 


UROVPING SUPPLIES FROM AN AIRSHIP: A PARACHUTE (WITH ITS SMALL PILOT THE SURFACE OF THE ARCTIC 
PARACHUTE ATTACHED) LEAVING THE “‘ GRAF ZEPPELIN "' ABOVE DICKSON STATION, THEM: A 


ONE OF THE MOST NORTHERLY RUSSIAN OUTPOSTS IN THE ARCTIC, 


SEAS AS VISIBLE FROM AN AIRSHIP FLYING OVER 
TYPICAL PATCH OF DRIFT ICE SEEN FROM THE 
DURING HER NORTHERN SURVEY. 


“GRAF ZEPPELIN" 
“We give here, and on the opposite page, some further photographs of 
interest taken from the “Graf Zeppelin’’ during her recent 
the Arctic northward from Archangel 


great the marsh be accessible to the Russians, their existence helps to explain the 


survey flight to immense sources of timber available for Soviet ““dumping.”’ Several Russian 


These illustrations are supplementary to scientists were on board the “ Graf Zeppelin" during her Arctic flight. Dr 
those already published in our last issue. As there noted, the airship cruised 


Eckener, the commander, stated that this expedition was mainly financed from 
over Franz Josef Land, and the almost unknown region named North Land, abroad, and the remainder of the cost was contributed by philatelists. Some 
where, it was stated, many valuable discoveries were made. One of the most further details have just been published regarding a new Zeppelin (the 129th) 
interesting of the new geophysical phenomena observed was the peculiar whirl- to succeed the “Graf Zeppelin.’ It is stated that one (* LZ128") already 
pool-like marsh shown in the upper photograph on this page, and described as under construction, in which non-explosive helium gas was to have been sub- 
being situated in the extreme north of * stituted for hydrogen (in view of the “ R101" disaster), has been abandoned. 


4 and “1Z129" is to be built instead, provided with crude-oil engines. 


‘the Eurasian continent.” The nature 
this strange formation is still a mystery Should the vast forests surrounding 





ussian 
Dr. 
from 
Some 
129th) 
ready 
sub- 
loned, 
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RUSSIAN TIMBER FOR “DUMPING”: 
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VAST STOCKS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


AN IMPRESSIVE EXAMPLE OF RUSSIA'S INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLIES OF TIMBER, THE “DUMPING’’ OF WHICH IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IS 
CAUSING GREAT ANXIETY AMONG COMPETITORS: GIGANTIC TIMBER RAFTS IN THE HARBOUR OF ARCHANGEL--AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE “GRAF ZEPPELIN." 


ANOTHER AIR VIEW OF ARCHANGEL TAKEN FROM THE “GRAF ZEPPELIN,” WHOSE SHADOW IS CLEARLY VISIBLE IN THE UPPER CENTRAL PART OF THE PHOTOGRAPH : 
A VAST ARRAY OF TIMBER STACKS FORMING A VERITABLE “CITY" OF WOODEN BUILDINGS -MORE EVIDENCE OF RUSSIA'S ENORMOUS RESOURCES IN THIS PRODUCT 
THAT PROVIDE THE FOUNDATION OF HER “DUMPING” POLICY. 


These photographs, taken (like those opposite) from the ‘ Graf Zeppelin’ during 
her recent flight to the Arctic, provide impressive evidence of Russia’s vast 
resources in timber, enabling her to carry out her much-discussed policy of 
“dumping.” In this connection we may recall that, in his book, * The Soviet 
Five-Year Plan and Its Effect on World Trade,’ Mr. H. R. Knickerbocker 
writes: “ The Soviet Union has quintupled its timber exports during the first 
two years of the Plan, has leaped ahead of its pre-war export, and far ahead 
of any competitor. Timber has gone ahead of petroleum as the chief Soviet 
export... . With all this tremendous output of timber, the Soviet authorities 


insist that they are exploiting but 17 per cent, of the forest area of the country, 
which they give as 2,000,000,000 acres, and declare that their total cut does not 
equal one-fourth of the annual growth. ... Most of the Soviet exports have 
gone to England, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. Of late she has begun to 
invade the domestic market of her chief competitors, America and Finland 

A writer on Sweden recently stated (in the “ Times"): ‘‘ There is a strong 
feeling that uniform action . .. will soon be most necessary to defeat the Soviet 
dumping policy... . Neither they (the Swedes) nor the Finns could ever hope 
to compete with the Russian prices unless they also employed conscript labour.” 
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(i BLOWPIPES, SPEARS, BOWS AND ARROWS, AND CLUBS: 
WEAPONS OF THE ABORIGINALS OF GUIANA. 














K. H, CREGAN. 


By 





It is now a hundred years since a Proclamation of his Majesty's Government, dated July 1831, formed the various British settlements on the north-east coast of South America 


into the one colony of British Guiana. 


N ashort article like this, it is impossible to deal thoroughly 
Within the limits 
dictated by brevity, however, it is proposed to consider 


with a deeply interesting subject. 


There is, therefore, a certain topicality attaching to the unusually interesting 








a straight length of jointless reed variously called ourah, 
or curata (Arundinaria Schomburgkii). This forms the 
inner barrel of the weapon. Too fragile for use by itself, 























plait-work covered with karamanni pitch. 
make them entirely of polished wood. The bottom is 
formed of a flat disc of wood forced into place and securely 


article here given and to the photographs illustrating u 


Some _ tribes 






















































the weapons of the aboriginal inhabitants of those sections it is encased in an outer tube or sheath called samourah, gummed. The lid or cover is usually shaped from a piece 
made from a species of slender palm whose of deer- or tapir-skin. A quiver holds about 600 poison 
pulpy interior is softened by water and removed darts—carried points uppermost to prevent the curare 
with a kind of primitive ‘“ pull-through.” The poison from being scraped off the tips—and contains, in 
inner tube is then forced home, and a bell-shaped addition, a portion of the jaw of the ferocious pirai fish 
mouthpiece fitted (see A of Fig. 2). Sometimes (Serasalmo nigra). Before a dart is used, it is twisted three 
‘ e two teeth of the acourie (Dasyprocta aguti), a or four times between two of the sharp teeth (see 2B, Fig. 4). 
A 2 small animal about the size of a rabbit, are By this process, the dart is incised about an inch or so 
fastened on with native pitch (karamanni) about from the poisoned tip, and will snap short at this point 
two feet from the mouthpiece end of the blow- after striking the quarry. The longer portion is then 
pipe to serve as sights. 
The finished weapon is 
) never leaned up against 
the walls of the hut lest sigh? made mouthpiece 
it should become warped. enter dasead ff aeours ap : 
Instead, it is hung ver- — a se eel 
: : . 2 Septet eeep pene _ 
tically from a point high inne, ae 
up in the roof. Years of a 
B incessant practice with the 
blowpipe give the 
aboriginal the _ incredible 
\ accuracy unattainable by 
| white men. 
The darts used with the / 
blowpipe are thin slivers Crom scoWone of Mires Tyee of dongune 
| of wood averaging ten s ’ ’ s 
inches in length. Some- by y 
| times they are made from (i) TD 
the midribs of the leaves 
} of the  kokerite palm a 3 © a 
} (Maximiliana regia). One -_ pee - 
| end of the dart is scraped - 
| to a needle-like point and —— 
a cas dipped in curare poison. ee 
b eantatade 7 Wild cotton (Gosyprium 
/oese Seeds . a <4 
| he Bg Maga inks (2: BLOWPIPES AND BOWS: AT THE TOP—(A) DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 
pte "ogg OF BLOWGUN; (B) BLOWGUN (INNER TUBE ENCLOSED IN OUTER AND 
| a — bos ge = STRONGER TUBE); (C) BLOWGUN (INNER TUBE ENCLOSED IN OUTER COM- 
pag ver nage ty te POSED OF TWO HALVES); (D) BLOWGUN (MADE OF TWO HALVES JOINED 
imgelling pull of alr (See TOGETHER). BELOW—CROSS SECTIONS OF GUIANA INDIANS’ BOWS, OUTER 
I. SPEARS: (A) A TUKANO INDIAN’S SPEAR-RATTLE ; USED B of Fig. ¢ P Ps ; ie SURFACE AT S. AND TRUNCATED END OF BOW, SHOWING ONE METHOD 
IN CEREMONIAL DANCES. (B) A SERPO, OR CHIEFTAIN’S PIKE, of Fig. 6). aoe i “ OF SECURING STRING.—(A. B) SECTIONS OF BOWS USED BY ARAWAK, CARIB, 
OF THE FRENCH GUIANA INDIANS, (C) A HARPOON SPEAR OF are strung together like = ,xawoIa, MACUSI, AND WAPISANA TRIBES; (C) BOW MADE BY OYANAS ; 
THE WARRAU INDIANS, FOR LARGE FISH, ETC. (p) A Two- — the Pieces of a miniature (D) A TYPE USED BY OTHER TRIBAL GROUPS. 
PRONGED FISH SPEAR. chip blind (see H of Fig. 4), 
and wrapped round a central unpoisoned stick retrieved for use on another occasion. A little basket 


of South America now known as British, Dutch, and French 
Though closely related, racially, by reason of 
their common, though obscure, origin, the Guiana aborigi- 


Guiana, 


nals are sub-divided into many widely distributed 
tribes and groups. Despite this fact, aboriginal 
weapons are, except in minor details, identical 
in general design and methods of manufacture 
throughout the Guianas. The types of weapons 
reviewed here may be divided into five classes 
viz.: (1) shields and spears; (2) blowpipes and 
poison darts ; (3) quivers and baskets ; (4) bows 
and arrows; and (5) clubs. 

Native shields were formerly made entirely 
of wood, or the skin of the manatee (Manatus 
australis) stretched over a frame of wood or 
wickerwork. Later, semi-bullet-proof shields were 
constructed of four to five thicknesses of tapir- 
hide (Tapirus terrestris). Nowadays, more than 
two thicknesses is unusual. The manufacture 
of shields is, however, fast dying out among the 
Indians. The Ha-Ha shown in Fig. 7 is used 
in wrestling matches. It is made of parallel 
strips of the aeta palm (Mauritia flexuosa), bound 
together by means of three transverse sticks, 
and ornamented with tassels of loose fibre. Each 
wrestler strives to thrust his opponent back from 
his position, and whoever succeeds in doing so is 
adjudged the winner. At # of Fig. 7 is shown 
a flat ceremonial dance shield of wickerwork, 
and at C a painted wooden shield used by the 
French Guiana groups. 

Spear - shafts were made of very hard woods 
fitted with bone heads. Crude stone heads of 
prehistoric origin have also been found in British 
Guiana. In recent times, certain Indians on the 
Rio Negro used long wooden spears tipped with 
European heads of iron; but with the advent of 
civilisation this: weapon has, like the native 
shield, fallen into desuetude. Apart from the 
serpo, or chieftain’s pike, the harpoon and fish 
spears, shown at 2, C, and D of Fig. 1 
respectively, there is only a special dance spear 
now used, and even this variety is never seen 
except on the ceremonial occasions observed by 
certain tribes 


The blowpipe, variously called — sarbasan, 
turabatana, travatana, or cura, is treasured by 
its Indian owner just as a European might 
value an expensive rifle The greatest care is 


in the manufacture of these 
properly-made blowpipe lasts a 
bicwpipe shown in B oof Fig. 2, 


lifetime 
the Indians first 


1o-foot agents of death. A 
In making the 


which is thicker and longer than the darts themselves. 
One end is provided with a guard (see H of Fig. 4) to 
prevent the hand of the hunter from being pricked by 
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of peculiar shape (see P, Fig. 8), filled with wild cotton 
(Gossypium Sp.), or silk cotton (Bombax ceiba), for use 
with the darts, is attached to the quiver. 


Of the various kinds of timbers employed 
in bow-making, only two have been identified, 
viz.: the purple-heart (Copaifera pubiflora), and 
the snakewood (Brosimum aubletii). As with 
blowguns, great care is taken in the construction 
of bows, the wood, in most cases being thoroughly 
dried and seasoned prior to use. The strings 
are made of leaf-fibre or the inner bark of selected 
trees. The cross sections of bows differ according 
to the tribe of the makers (see A, B, C, and 
D of Fig. 2). 

Arrow-tips were formerly made of wood or 
bone. With the advance of civilisation iron 
replaced these substances. The arrow-head, as 
distinct from the sharpened tip, is made of a 
piece of hard wood recessed at one end to take 
the prepared tip. The other extremity is inserted 
in a length of reed (Gymnerium saccharoides) and 
secured in the same way as the nock (see Z, 
Fig. 3); #.¢., with fine cord and karamanni pitch 
made from the resin of Siphonia bacculifera mixed 
with beeswax and powdered charcoal. 

Arrows are from four to six feet long, and 
may or may not be feathered. When feathering 
is intended, care is taken that the axes of the 
arrow-tip, feathers and bow-string notch, all lie 
in the same plane. According to Dr. W. E. 
Roth, arrows may be classified according to the 
nature of the heads (i.e, tip and head): 
(1) simple, or one-piece, heads ; (2) composite, or 
two-piece, heads. Class 1 includes pencil-point 
and jagged-point types (see B and C of Fig. 3) 
Class 2 includes those with fixed and detachable, 
or harpoon, heads. (See D, E, F, Fig. 3, and 
A of Fig. 5). 

The fixed- head types are further divisible 
into pencil-point, lanceolate, blunt-headed, and 
barbed varieties. Some pencil-point types are 
incised with rings and poisoned with curare. The 
plunging of the wounded animal causes the head 
to break off at one or other of the incisions, the 


arrow being afterwards retrieved for further 

use. Some arrows are so constructed that thev 

3. ARROWS: TIPS OF VARIOUS FORMS AND A KNORB-HEAD FOR STUNNING rebound from the stricken animal (see FE, Fig. 3) 
and are recovered by the hunter 

taken the deadly slivers of wood when the quiver is turned Harpoon arrow-tips are, of course, detachable. The 

upside down to allow the evlindrical bundle to drop out atomo of the Arawak tribe is shown at B of Fig. 5. This 


Ouivers (see N of Fig 
earrying the poison darts, 


8) shaped like dice-boxes, for 


select ire nearly always made from 


has a double-barbed extremity, below which project two 
smaller barbs in a plane at right angles to the main barb 


(\Contimued om page 272 
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POISONED MISSILES OF ABORIGINAL HUNTERS: ARMS FROM GUIANA. 
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5. HARPOON ARROW TIPS; AND A METHOD OF CARRYING ARROWS WITH POISONED TIPS. 














(A) Turtle arrow with heavy, strong head. This arrow is shot vertically into the air, so that the descending point strikes the 
}. BLOWGUN EQUIPMENT: (A) POISON DARTS STRUNG animal and pierces shell. (8) Arawak Indian harpoon arrow tip (atomo); Ta-wawt and sawato of Wapisana and Macusi Indians 
TOGETHER BEFORE BEING ROLLED ROUND THE STICK respectively ; subsidiary barbs at right angles to main barb. (() Another Arawak harpoon arrow (kartimera), Single subsidiary 
ON THE LEFT, WHICH HAS A GUARD (H) TO PREVENT barb in same plane. (D) The tsararak or puya of the Wapisana and Macusi respectively. (£) Method of carrying arrows with 
THE HUNTERS HAND BEING ACCIDENTALLY — poisoned tips. Each tip is separately wrapped in leai, all being 
PRICKED ; (B) THE UPPER JAW OF A PIRAI FISH / 5B enclosed in a truncated cone made of leaves bound with string 
(SERAS4LMO NIGRA) USED IN NICKING DARTS, Farther end of cone is pitched to prevent points coming through 
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A >. SHIELDS : (A) THE HA-HA, OR WRESTLING SHIELD, OF THE WARRAU 
ad SS, INDIANS (4FTER IM THURN); (B) A WICKERWORK DANCE-SHIELD OF Sa J 
7 — - — ~ 
— " 20 ful TUKANO INDIANS (4FTER KOCH GRUNBFERG);  (« A WOODEN . 
6, (A) DAGGER-TYPE CLUB OF THI ( ) (c) » 8. (N) QUIVER FOR POISON DARTS; (0) BUNDLE OF 


MAIONGKONG ; (B) BLOWPIPE DART WITH SHIELD OF FRENCH GUIANA TRIBES (4FTER BARRIERE). 


COTTON WADDING, 


C 3) f 2) (4 


POISON DARTS; (P) BASKET WITH COTTON FOR DARTS 
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uy To, If, 12. WAR CLUBS: (A) PADDLE TYPE; (B) A TRUNCHEON VARIFTY; (C) SPATULATE TYPE; (D) AND (E) BLOCK TYPES OF THE ARAWAK AND CARIN TRIBES; (F) PADDI! 


TYPE (AREKUNA, WAPISANA, ARAWAK, ETC., TRIBES); (G) PADDLE-TYPE (MACUSI, ARAWAK, WARRAU, “ETC., TRIBES) 
British Guiana, which celebrated its centenary as a colony of the British | blowpipe, constructed primarily for hunting rather than fighting purposes, is used 
Empire in July of this year, has a very mixed population of nearly 300,000 outside the South American continent, only by savages of the Malayan Peninsula 
Of these, the great majority are negroes and East Indians, the aboriginal Indian and Archipelago. Its employment is peculiar to forest peoples, since their success 
tribes only numbering about 6500 and probably decreasing. The blowpipe and is dependant on the stalking of quarry by an unseen hunter; and, as its 
poisoned dart are the characteristic weapons of the tribes, although, as our struction and use demand a high degree of ingenuity and manual dexterity, the 


illustrations show well, there is a fine variety of other weapons in use. The | blowpipe is only found among natives of fairly advanced mental development 
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LIFE IN AN ARCTIC ICE-HUT: 
SPENT IN A FREEZING 














THE GERMAN GREENLAND EXPEDITION'S CENTRAL STATION: PROTECTING WALLS BUILT OF 


BLOCKS OVER AN UNDERGROUND SHELTER, SHOWING DAMAGE DONE BY SNOWSTORMS AND (EXTREME “RIGHT) 


THE SNOW-DRIFT SEPARATED FROM THE WALL BY A DEEP HOLLOW. 





THE ENTRANCE TO THE LIVING-ROOM, CUT IN THE ICE TO A DEPTH OF ABOUT SIX FEET: 
AN OPENING WHICH WAS BLOCKED BY CONTINUAL SNOWSTORMS AND HAD TO BE DUG 
OUT AGAIN, 


These illustrations are of special interest just now, in view of the newly announced 
plans of the British Greenland Expedition under Mr. H. G. Watkins. He will 
again be accompanied by Mr. Augustine Courtauld, whose dramatic rescue from 
the underground ice-hut in which he had spent the winter alone was illustrated 
in our issue of June 6 last. What such an experience means is vividly shown in t 
Greenland, 250 miles from either coast. 


at 


° 


n- 


o develop a future air route, and partly to obtain meteorological data, 


of 


Professor Kurt Wegener. 


On the journey to the central station (last October), Dr. 
with Dr. Georgi and Dr. Sorge, because his toes were frostbitten. 


As explained in an article by Dr. A. Lang, in our issue of December 27 last, the explorers’ object was partly 


for Greenland is the source of European changes of weather. 
two Finnish propeller-sledges, driven by aeroplane motors, a type of vehicle likely to revolutionise Arctic exploration. 


death of its leader, Dr. Alfred Wegener, who perished during a return journey from the inland station. 


The three spent the winter completely isolated for seven months. 


FROZEN SNOW- 
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DR. SORGE DIGGING A PIT 10 FT. 


DEEP TO ASCERTAIN THE STRATA 
AND TEMPERATURE OF THE LAST YEAR'S SNOW; (IN BACKGROUND) A 
BORING-ROD AND THE SAW USED TO CUT OLD SNOW INTO BLOCKS, 
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BOGEY-LIKE EFFECT OF A METEOROLOGIST'S POLAR KIT: 
OBSERVE SNOWSTORM CONDITIONS AT NIGHT, WITH FACE-MASK, 
TO CLEAR SNOW FROM THE 


DR. 


GEORGI COMING UP TO 
TWO LAMPS, AND BRUSH 
THERMOMETER. 


he above photographs, taken at the central station of the German Expedition 


The main novelty consisted 
Tragedy befell the enterprise in the | 
His place has since been taken by his brother, 
Alfred Wegener had been accompanied by Dr. Loewe, who remained there, 


Dr. Georgi, who was in 
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A GREENLAND WINTER 
SHELTER UNDER SNOW. 


THE FIRST PROPELLER-SLEDGE POST IN THE WORLD: THE VEHICLE 
THAT CONVEYED THESE PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE COAST-—-A NEW AND 
REVOLUTIONARY TYPE OF ARCTIC TRANSPORT. 


A PERILOUS ABODE UNDER A 24-TON CEILING OF ICE WHICH THREATENED TO COLLAPSE THROUGH PRESSURE 
OF SNOW-DRIFTS AND HAD TO BE SUPPORTED BY A PROP IN THE MIDDLE: THE INTERIOR OF 
DR. GEORGI'S HUT, SHOWING THE WORK-TABLE. 


THE ‘“‘SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS " USED FOR AMPUTATING SOME OF 
DR, LOEWE'S FROSTBITTEN TOES: (ON LEFT) A PAIR OF FLAT 
DENTAL FORCEPS MADE FOR DRAWING TEETH, 


DR. SORGE AT WORK IN HIS PIT NEARLY 50 FT. DEEP: A VIEW FROM ABOVE, SHOWING 
A PETROLEUM LAMP IMPROVISED OUT OF A MILK-TIN, AND (TOP LEFT) A TIN BOX CONTAINING 
A THERMOMETER. 


charge of the station, writes: “‘ Our health was normal, and we were able to 

KEEPING CHRISTMAS UNDER CONDITIONS CONGENIAL TO THE SPIRIT OF SANTA CLAUS: carry out meteorological and glaciological studies. On October 5 Sorge and | 
DR. SORGE AND DR. LOEWE (RIGHT), WHO LOST SOME OF HIS TOES THROUGH FROSTBITE, were obliged to abandon our tent owing to the cold, and went underground 
iN THEIR UNDERGROUND ICE-CAVE. During my solitary stay from July 30 to September 13, 1930, I had already 

dug a cavity about 6ft. deep, and protected it against snow-drifts by a wall of snow-blocks some 10 ft. high. Sorge continued the underground work, and 
excavated another room. An air-hole was pierced through the ceiling. We had camp-beds and empty provision-cases as tables and chairs, while for lighting 
we improvised two petroleum lamps from tin boxes and photographic plates. These, with the heat from Primus cooking - stoves, sufficed to maintain a tolerable 
temperature. We could only sit at the table and work in sleeping-bags. Loewe’'s feet were saved by massage, but several of his toes had to be amputated. Among 
the instruments used were a pen-knife, tin scissors, and a hand-saw. Repeated snowstorms blocked our entrance. Even the thick protecting wall was destroyed, and 
had to be strengthened. After Christmas we noticed a gradual sinkage of our ceiling, and had to lower the floor by about 18 inches several times. There was @ 
danger that the ceiling might collapse. It weighed about 24 tons! We erected a prop in the middle.""—{ PHOTOGRAPHS CoPYRIGHT, 1930-31, BY “ AxapemiA,” Bertrn.] 
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9 ugust is South-Eastern Railway at Charing Cross Station. The exists in any TTA S 
generally cellars on both sides of it were used as brewers’ storehouses, language at 
considered a season of light holiday reading. There and the aroma from them, in the hot, fusty atmosphere of present but it is useless for anyone to undertake 


are some books which, if not to be classed exactly in 
that category, might be brought nearer to it by atten- 
tion to certain details or accessories, such as attractive 
chapter and page headings, division into shorter para- 
graphs, plentiful illustrations, and (in works of a chrono- 
logical character) the insertion of marginal dates. All 
these little tricks of the trade, as I have pointed out 
before, make for brighter reading. Their absence is the 
only defect I have noticed in an otherwise delightful 
volume—** REMINISCENCES OF Lorp KiLspracken, G.C.B.,” 
Hon. Fellow of Balliol College and of Hertford College, 
Oxford (Macmillan; ros. 6d.). “Light reading” is, 
of course, a relative term, dependent on taste. This 
urbane autobiography, so rich in personal, social, and 
political interest, will have for the serious reader as 
much allurement as the frivolous find in detective fiction. 


Lord Kilbracken, formerly—and perhaps more widely— 
known as Sir Arthur Godley, was twice Private Secretary 
to Mr. Gladstone, and afterwards, for over a quarter of a 
century, Under-Secretary of State for India. He wrote 
this story of his life in 1916, for the benefit of his family 
and descendants (a practice which he recom- 
mends). It is given in its -original form, 


a London July, was overpowering. I made some com- 
plaint of this; but Matthew Arnold did not sympathise 
with me in the least; he replied, with an indescribable air 
of cheerfulness and enjoyment, ‘I like the smell of beer !’” 


Now I come to another volume of reminiscences, this 
time by a famous musician, which does to a certain extent 
practise that literary ‘ window -dressing’’ to which I 
referred at the outset—namely, ‘“‘Myse_tF AND OTHERS.” 
Written, Lest I Forget, by Sir Landon Ronald. With 
twenty-two Portraits (Sampson Low; 12s. 6d.). It is 
well illustrated, suitably paragraphed, and provided with 
chapter titles, while the right-hand page-headings, although 
they do not, as is most desirable, change on every page, 
vary with each chapter. These externals, of course, are 
only minor matters, and could not make a dull book 
entertaining, but readers may be assured that Sir Landon 
Ronald is never dull for a moment. He is concerned 
more with the personal and social than the technical side 
of the musical world. He has known hosts of interesting 
people, and he writes of them, and of memorable musical 
occasions, in chatty and genial style. In a concluding 


a new biography of Wagner until the vast outcroppings 
of error and legend are cleared away from the subject. 
There are certain awkward questions against which the 
future biographer will always be barking his shins until 
someone removes them from his path. It has been one 
of my objects to be of what service I could to him in 
this connection.” 


Mr. Newman criticises very severely a recent book, 
“The Truth about Wagner,” by P. D. Hurn and W. L. 
Root, and in one passage he remarks: “It is time to 
call a halt in the defamation of Wagner and of Cosima 
by writers who have the minimum of acquaintance with 
their subject.” It will thus be seen that his own work 
has a strong element of controversy. Into the details of 
the dispute there is no space to enter here, but even the 
reader who begins without much knowledge of the subject, 
or even a little aversion from it, is likely to be infected by 
the author’s enthusiasm and to end as a violent partisan. 
Mr. Newman proves himself an able literary “sleuth,” 
and his book is a masterpiece in the fascinating art of literary 
detection—that is, the search for historical truth by a care- 

ful collocation of documents. To “ the perfect 
Wagnerite "’ (in the Shavian phrase), the book 





now that the lapse of fourteen years has 
removed certain “ obstacles" to publication. 
The earlier chapters treat of his childhood 
(partly spent in New Zealand) and school-days 
at Radley and Rugby, and his years at Balliol, 
where he made many lasting friendships. It 
is the record of a typical Victorian career, 
leading to a position of eminence through 
the traditional paths of public school and 
University. 


In the Oxford chapter there are the 
inevitable anecdotes about Jowett, but—so 
far as I know—they possess the virtue of 
novelty. One interesting passage recalls a 
discussion at the time of the Franco-Prussian 
War, when “ we were all strong pro-Germans, 
except Jowett, who was equally strong on 
the other side. He would ask, ‘What has 
Germany done, compared to what France has 
done, for us and for Civilisation?’"” King 
Edward (then Prince of Wales), we are told, 
took a similar stand at a dinner-party in 1870, 
against a roomful of pro-Germans, and on 
his departure remarked: ‘A good many of 
you will live to regret bitterly the events 
that are now happening.” 


Undoubtedly, the outstanding feature of 
Lord Kilbracken’s book, for the historian, 
is his intimate pen-portrait of Gladstone, to 
whose dynamic personality he pays glowing 
homage, without minimising his shortcomings 
as a statesman. Indeed, he goes so far as 
to say that Gladstone's heart was not really 
in politics, whose sordid side he hated, and 
that, for all his driving force and splendid 
oratory, he was not a good Party leader, 
because his mind moved on a lofty plane 
unintelligible to his adherents. One gains the 
impression that Gladstone missed his true 
vocation and ought to have gone into the 








will doubtless come as a boon and a blessing. 


Several other interesting biographical 
studies must be mentioned more briefly than 
they deserve. *A branch of stage life akin 
to opera is represented in a very charming 
memoir—‘* Pavtova.” The Genius of Dance. 
By Walford Hyden (her former musical 
director). With fifteen Illustrations (Constable ; 
8s, 6d.). Here the ‘ detective” method was 
unnecessary, for, as the author says, “ there 
are no ‘startling’ revelations to be made 
about the private life of Anna Pavlova... . 
She lived for the dance and for the dance 
alone.” No breath of scandal touched her, 
and the facts of her career are undisputed. 
Mr. Hyden records his impressions and 
recollections during a long association, and 
his book is an exquisite tribute to a vibrant 
personality. Her early death recalls those 
tender lines of Matthew Arneld on the French 
actress, Rachel— 

Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew. 


One question occurs to me in connection with 
the author's regret that no “tangible relic 
of her genius " remains for future generations, 
except still photographs and the written word. 
Nowadays there are means of preserving 
records of dancers, as well as of singers and 
actors. If no film of Pavlova’s dancing exists, 
a great opportunity was neglected. 


Another form of art in which the work 
survives the artist is represented in two 
excellent books concerning a pair of famous 
painters who were contemporary. One of 
them would, I think, lend himself well to 
Mr. Newman’s detective skill, but the author 
has chosen a different method, as denoted in 
the sub-title of ‘ Turner.” A Speculative 








Church, for he was passionately devoted to 
theology and moral philosophy, and would 
have made a magnificent leader of some great 
religious movement. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH TREASURE ISOLATED AT THE 
MUSEUM AS “ THE MASTERPIECE OF THE WEEK": 


BUST OF FRANCESCO BRACCIOLINI, 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
ALGARDI'S MARBLE 


Portrait. By Walter Bayes, A.R.W.S. With 
Frontispiece (Bles; ros. 6d.). In his enter- 
taining pages, which form a_ biographical 
essay rather than a mere record, Mr. Bayes 


Alessandro Algardi, who, during the Pontificate of Innocent X., eclipsed even Bernini as the has deliberately avoided research or “ the 


On the political side, Lord Kilbracken 
points out that Gladstonian Liberalism, with 
its insistence on thrift and self-help, and 
non-interference by the State in wage disputes, 
was not very different from modern Conser- 
vatism. ‘Mr. Gladstone,” he writes, “ was 
the strongest anti-Socialist that I have ever 
known It is, indeed, not too much to 
say that his conception of Liberalism was 
the negation of Socialism.” The author gives 
many sidelights also on Mr. Gladstone's 
domestic life, tastes in reading and conversa- 
tion, sense of humour, and remarkable methods 
of handling official correspondence, 


Among countless subsidiary character-sketches of 
other distinguished contemporaries in the public service 
is an interesting one of Lord Morley, whom the author 
helped with his biography of Gladstone, after having 
declined an invitation to undertake the task himself 
fo my mind, however, the most delicious of Lord Kil- 
bracken’s anecdotal reminiscences is that about Matthew 
Arneld (then his neighbour at Cobham), of whose poetry 
he was a great admirer. An unexpected light is shed on 
that) passage in “Culture and = Anarchy" where our 
social classes are divided into Barbarians, Philistines, and 
Populace, “ whose graver self likes bawling, hustling, and 
smashing, and whose lighter self, beer.” The incident in 
question reveals a mood more akin to the poet's Strayed 
Reveller than to the austere family circle at Fox How, 
‘On a very het day,” writes Lord Kilbracken, © he and 
I were walking together from Waterloo Station to White 
hall, and we passed through the tunnel underneath the 


Van Dyck, 


and of the face and hair. 
the kindly, middle-aged poet. 


favourite sculptor of Rome, was born at Bologna in 1602, and died in 1654. Like so many 
other artists of the seventeenth century (he was, roughly speaking, the contemporary of 
Velazquez, and Rembrandt) Algardi excelled in portraiture, and this bust of 
Francesco Bracciolini (an Italian writer in verse of no remarkable distinction, who was born 
in 1566 and died in 1645) ranks among his masterpieces. 
It is hardly possible to imagine naturalism carried further, and supreme technical skill has 
been almost effortlessly employed to render the texture of the dress, with its fur and lace, 
Yet the emphasis rests, in spite of all this, on the personality of 
Bracciolini was nearly eighty when he died, but the portrait, 
though it must surely represent him when he was considerably younger than this, was very 
likely intended to form part of his monument, perhaps as the filling of a circular frame. It 
was acquired in Florence nearly seventy years ago for the Museum, and was at that time 
ascribed to Algardi’s even greater rival, Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini. 

Reproduced by Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


chapter of Confessions and Opinions, he discusses—pro 
and con—the effect of mechanised music, such as radio 
and gramophones, on the problem of employment in the 
profession, and incidentally deplores the extinction of the 
old-fashioned amateur musical evening. 


The author's allusion to his fast friendship with 
Mr. Ernest Newman, whose work as a musical critic he 
extols, leads me naturally to “ Fact anp Fiction Asout 
WaAGNer.” By Ernest Newman With Frontispiece 
Portrait of Wagner (Cassell; 8s. 6d.). Like Sir Landon 
Ronald, Mr. Newman confesses to an interest in crimin- 
ology. Explaining the motives of his book, he writes : 

In the first place, there is my double interest in Wagner 
and in detective work ; and the opportunity of gratifving 
two dominant passions simultaneously was too tempting 
to be missed Some day an authoritative biography 
of Wagner will have to be written; nothing of the kind 


It probably dates from about 1625-3) 


(Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


inédil,”” relying rather on the intuition and 
interpretation of a fellow artist to re-tell 
Turner’s life ‘‘ in the idiom of to-day.” 


In contrast to this attitude, it is ‘‘ unpublished 
material " that forms the raison détre of ‘‘ THE 
LETTERS OF JOHN ConsTABLE, R.A., To C. R. 
Lesur, R.A.” 1826-1837. Edited by Peter 
Leslie. With Introduction by Sir Charles 
Holmes. Illustrated (Constable; 15s.). C. R. 
Leslie, friend and biographer of Constable, 
omitted many passages in his letters that were 
too severe on brother artists. Leslie’s grandson, 
the editor of the present volume, considering 
that time has now sufficiently salved these 
long-forgotten feuds, here gives the correspon- 
dence in full for the first time. As Sir Charles Holmes puts 
it, the letters “throw a most interesting light upon the 
artistic society of the time.” I venture to say ditto to that. 


Biography en masse in two other departments of art, 
of our own time, is ably provided, along with critical 
appreciation, in “‘ Tue Arr or Carvep Scutpture.” By 
Kineton Parkes. Vol. I., Western Europe, America, and 
Japan. With seventy Full-Page Plates (Chapman and 
Hall; 21s.); and in “ REPRESENTATIVE Britisn ARCHI- 
TECTS OF THE PRESENT Day.” By C. H. Reilly, F.R.I.B.A. 
Professor of Architecture, University of Liverpool. With 
105 Illustrations (Batsford; 7s. 6d.). Architects, as a 
profession, are peculiar for the fact that, although they 
produce the biggest works, unavoidable to the popular 
eve, they are generally, of all artists, the least known 
to the public. All the more reason for this informing 
and well-illustrated book. ©. 2. a 
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DECK FLYING: PROBLEMS MET BY PILOTS OF THE FLEET AIR ARM. 


Drawn By Our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, rrom InrorMATION SUPPLIED BY THE AIR MINISTRY. 
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THE ARTS OF FLYING FROM AND LANDING ON NAVAL AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS: DIFFICULTIES CREATED BY ROLLING AND PITCHING 
SHIPS, BY ‘‘BUMPY’’ AIR, AND BY RESTRICTED VISIBILITY ; AND HOW THEY ARE CONQUERED BY BRITISH NAVAL PILOTS. 


For the first time, the Navy's aircraft-carriers are to be placed under the control to land upon it. Then it is that it appears as a very small object indeed in 
of a flag officer, Rear-Admiral Reginald G. H. Henderson becoming Rear-Admiral the midst of a vast area of open sea.’’ And, of course, restricted space is by 
Commanding Aircraft-Carriers on September 21. He will have under him the most no means the only trouble The difficulties of landing on rolling and pitching 
highlyetrained Naval pilots in the world—and it need hardly be said that a very carriers must be considered. In performing this task on a rolling ship the pilot 
special form of skill is required for those who have to fly from and land on coming in to “land '’ holds off until the ship is on an even keel—experiencing 
the decks of aircraft-carriers at sea Commenting on the use of the deck, that momentary pause which comes between rolls—and a good pilot can judge 
our artist notes: ‘“‘ Those who have visited an aircraft-carrier of the latest type— this moment with remarkable accuracy To get down on a pitching carrier the 
such as the ‘Courageous’ or the ‘ Furious "—will have been struck by the great usual practice is to land well up the deck, near the centre of the ship, where 
size of the flight-deck, and it is, perhaps, difficult for them te realise how movement is least Another point: pilots must avoid the “ bumpy "’ air caused 


different that deck looks when seen from an aeroplane high above it and preparing by the forward movement of the ship and by the furnace-gases from the funnel 
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«) NANKING AS CAPITAL OF CHINA ONCE AGAIN: 


THE NATIONALISTS’ MODERNISATION OF THE MEDIAEVAL SEAT OF THE MING EMPERORS. 
"—IgEsS* a ve 


 — C. P. FITZGERALD. ILLvusTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY THE AUTHOR 




















It was reported from Hong-Kong on August 5 that the Cantonese Expedition against Nanking was under way, and that the troops were moving into the Provinces of Hunan 
and NKianegsi, th Hengchow and Kanel as their first objective On the same day the Times” correspondent in Tokyo & ived The Japanese Government ha 
received two communication reflecting the nervousness of Nanking in rezard to the visit of Mr. Eugene Chen, the Canton Foreign Minister, to Japan The first requested 
Japan not to permit the sale of munitions to Canton, and the second asked that Mr. Chen should be deported The answer to the first was that no request for munitions had 
been received; and to the second that deportation of a political visitor was contrary to interna ral usage.” 
feo! R years have passed since the Nationalist Govern of fifteen miles by electric standards, it is as fine a road as Shan Road, in the area formerly empty fie lds, ind to build 
ment of China established itself at Nanking and anv in the world, a worthy main street for the new capital them in the modern Chinese stvyle—that is, the ancient 
declared that henceforth that city was to be the « ipital From this central artery other roads, equally w ide and Chinese palace” style of architecture adapted to modern 
of the Chinese Republic Why Nanking? The question modern, branch off to open up the empty areas within the requirements and methods of construction As the Rocke 
was asked with mild surprise by the world at large ; with walls, and also to provide modern streets through the feller Institute and Yen Ching University at Peking have 
indignation by the inhabitants of the old proved, this style is both artistic and practical 
capital, Peking For the world knew nothing While awaiting their new homes, only one of 
of Nanking, and China knew that ancient city which—the Ministry of Railways—has been 


con pleted, the offices of government patiently 
lodge in cramped and awkward temporary 
quarters. Nevertherless, this work proceeds 
steadily : the Ministry of Communications is 
now building ; the Central Party Headquarters 
of the Kwomintang is nearly finished; others 
are projected Perhaps more progress would 
have been made with these practical needs if 
the Government had not first fulfilled a pious 
duty by devoting its attention to the mauso- 
leum of the founder of the Republic, Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen. This great monument was sufficiently 
finished to receive the remains of the dead 
leader in the summer of 1929, but the approach, 
outlving buildings, and gateways are only now 
in the Middle Ages it was the seat of the earlier nearing completion 

Ming Emperors, and the Tai Ping rebels in the Nothing has been spared to make the tomb 


nineteenth century made it the metropolis of . : wes of Sun Yat Sen more magnificent than that 
THE TOMB OF SUN YAT SEN, FOUNDER OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC, WHICH The site, on the slopes of 


of any emperor 
S iN J b 1 ANY EMPEROR A VIEW OF THE 
I EQUAL IN MAGNIFICENCE TO THAT OF ANY EMI go os ae bs, Purple Mountain, not far from the tomb of 
PPR . > URP OUNT: 
APPROACH LOOKING DOWN THE SLOPES OF THI ) A the Emperor Ming Hung Wu, has been utilised 
SHOWING THE UNFINISHED GATES AND THE NEWLY PLANTED WOODS 


as a sad place of faded glorie ind derelict 
plendours, This is not the place to examine at 
length the reason entimental and political, 
which swayed the Nationalists in their choice 
of Nanking sulfice it to iy that the position 
of the city is more central than that of Peking 
and that it had old association is the capit il 
of the revolutionary republic in ott More- 
over, Peking was considered to be a centre of 
reaction, and had long been the he 1dquarters 
of the opponents of the Nationalist Parts 

In moving the Government to Nanking, the 
Nationalists made no new choice of a capital, 
but rather returned to an old tradition The 
city had been the capital in ancient centuries; 








their nine years’ empire Even under the 
Manchus it was regarded as the southern 
capital of China, as, indeed, is testified by the 


meaning of the name Nanking Finally, it to great advantage. The pilgrim will approach 
was in this city that Dr. Sun Yat Sen WEEE SURROUND THE Mt by a long avenue, passing under successive 
proclaimed the Chinese Republic in ror gut when the heart of the old city. The Government is ruthless about ceremonial arches and gates, till he reaches the foot of 
new Government came to consider the state of the city, these improvements. A straight line is drawn on the map, the great granite stairway which sweeps up to the terrace 
little evidence of this bygone fame remained. The city and woe to the house-owner whose property lies in the path and Memorial Hall, behind which is the tomb-chamber 
itself, not very large, ill-paved, tortuous, and undrained, of the new road He may get some small compensation itself. All these buildings are most solidly constructed of 
was huddled together in one corner of the vast enceinte for his demolished premises, but more often he is told that white granite, and roofed in the Chinese manner with 
of the walls. These walls, the work of the Mings, have the new road will greatly increase the value of the remains purple tiles. There is nothing shoddy or improvised about 
a circumference of twenty-eight miles, enclosing a con- of his site, and that must suffice him as compensation ! the Sun tomb. Great monoliths of granite carved with 





























THE GREAT ARTERIAL ROAD DRIVEN BY THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT THROUGH THE I CHIANG MEN: THE NEW GATE BY WHICH CHUNG SHAN ROAD, THE GREAT 
THE HEART OF NANKING—IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND, THE WALLS OF THI ARTERY DRIVEN THROUGH THE HEART OF NANKING BY THE NATIONALIST 
CITY ; ON THE LEFT, THE CHINESE ADMIRALTY GOVERNMENT, ENTERS THE CITY 


The Chung Shan Road (illustrated on the left) is called after the personal name of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. It leads from the banks of the Yang Tze to 
Purple Mountain at the magnificent tomb of Dr. Sun Yat Sen 


the city, and cuts straight through it, to end on the slopes of the 




















iderable tract of country, most of which is open fields, Good roads were only one of the necessities of the new incient symbols recall the monuments of the antique world 
wooded = hill minds market ardens There was thus, at capital There were not enough public buildings for the rather than the present century of ferro-concrete I his 
least, no lack of space to build a new city within the ministries and offices of government In this matter the tomb is to be more than a mausoleum for the dead leader 
framework of the old The walls apart, little remains of Nationalist administration has acted with far-sighted vision, of the Kwomintang; it is to be the national shrine of 
the Ming capital Three massive but ruinous gates Which other Governments, more respected and secure, the New China, the centre of that cult of reverence to 
opening on to empty fields, mark the site of the Ming might copy with advantage. It has been decided to group Sun Yat Sen and his ideals which is being deliberatels 
Forbidden City,” predecessor of the glorious palaces the ministries and other public buildings along Chung fostered against the old Confucian ethir 
till standing in Peking Beyond the wall, the The tomb of Sun Yat Sen testifies to the 
vast mound and crumbling halls of the first continuing inspiration of the ancient past, but 
Ming emperor's tomb bear witne to the fallen my New Nanking also aspires to rank among the 
xreatness of the last Chinese dynasty. There was . most modern cities of the world. In one respect 
little enough, except space and the natural beauty this ambition is already fulfilled Almost alone 
of the site, upon which to work unong the capitals of the world, Nanking ha 
But in these four vears Nanking has been its aerodrome in the verv heart of the city, not 
transformed: the ugly duckling is assuming the five minutes’ walk from the central distri: t. It 
plumage of a swan, New Nanking is fast be is situated in a vacant area adjoining the site 
" The authorities charged with of the vanished Ming palaces. So strangely d 
nproving and modernising the ancient and modern mingle in the new capital 
d their attention to the making of China 
of road Formerly there were only narrow New Nanking is fast. takin shape; not 
cobbled lane r dusty tracks, quite unsuitable without birthpangs! The how ing she rta el 
al gars ally tie oO Se acute, and, with 1 fast rising pe pulati n ‘new 
ment has built a great) arterial peedway,” building cannot keep up wit t ¢ den =. Phe 
Chung Shan Road (called after the personal cost of living is hi i Fras newt i: ‘on ENSLVE 
name of Dr. Sun Yat Sen), which leads from the and inadequate But these trouble s are i evit 
banks of the Yang Tze straight to the city, enter able when a whole city is being transformed, and 
ing by a new gate, to build whi it was nec wy ie-dakaiinents Sean een = 4 es 
to cut awa 1 hill Chur Shan Road then led, perhap by the dail a “te , ft 
traverses the vacant part of the enclosure and energy and iti ft t - & 3 
ute straight through the old city, ending on THE WALLS OF NANKING; BUILT ALONG THE BASE OF A RIDGE FOR the landholders. af er ; 
the slopes of Purple Mountain at the magnificent ADDED STRENGTH PART OF THE MING RAMPARTS, WHICH HAVE A pensations. La alts m/ wate 
tomb of Sun Vat Sen This highway is in every CIRCUMFERENCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT MILES : few ear - : " a . = + 
respect a model road Broad, tarred, planted It was on this hill that the foreign survivors of the Communist massacre in 1927 took building site,” as d th t ; : ete. pe fe \ 
with trees, and illuminated along its entire length refuge till rescued by Naval landing parties swampy rice-field j Ww 1 we sth landlord 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL MISCELLANY : 
DISCOVERIES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
































A ROMAN TRINKET FROM ENGLISH SOIL! A DOLPHIN-SHAPED BRONZE BROOCH, WITH 

ENAMELLED EYE AND TAIL, FOUND AT COLCHESTER—FRONT (LEFT) AND BACK VIEWS, 

This very fine example of a Roman brooch of bronze was found during excavations in Roman 

Colchester. The eye is enamelled blue, and the rays of the tail yellow. The large centre panel 

was, perhaps, red, but the filling has fallen out. Such enamelled brooches, in the form of animals, 
birds, or fishes, are generally very small. This one is twice the usual size. 


A HITHERTO UNDESCRIBED 
ROMANO ~- BRITISH BURIAL 
MONUMENT OF LINCOLN- 
SHIRE OOLITIC LIMESTONE : 
FIGURES OF PLUTO AND 





PROSERPINE, (10}$ IN. HIGH 
BY 7 IN. WIDE). 


Dr. Felix Oswald, F.S.A., of 
Nottingham, writes : ** This inter- 
esting Romano-British sepulchral 
monument (in the possession of 
Major Darwin of Elston Hall, 
near Newark), which has recently 
come to light, represents two 
figures, crudely carved in low 
relief, of the god and goddess of 
the underworld. The nearest 
parallel has been found at Cann- 
statt. in Germany, and an in- 
scription there designates the 
figures as Dispater and Herecura, 
better known as Pluto and 
Proserpine. At Cannstatt, part 
of the Eighth Legion was 
Stationed, and it is known that 
a detachment was sent to Britain 
to assist in building Hadrian's 
Wallin 123 A.D. It is therefore 
possible that this little monu- 
ment (figured here for the first 
time) commemorates a_ soldier 
of the Eighth Legion who died 
in Britain. It is composed of 
Lincolnshire oolitic limestone, 
and is supposed to have been 
found at Margidunum on the 
Fosse Way.” 














A UNIQUE EXAMPLE OF PREHISTORIC ART FROM YUGO-SLAVIA: A VOTIVE CHARIOT 
IN CLAY, CONVEYING A BIRD-HEADED DEITY OF THE HALL STATT PERIOD. | 

At the village of Doupljaya, in Voivodina. north of Belgrade, was recently unearthed this unique 

example of a three-wheeled votive chariot, bearing an effigy of a bird-headed deity, believed 

to be a sun-god. Dr. J. Petrovitch, the Curator of the archzological section of the National | 

Museum of Belgrade, attributes the date of this interesting object to the end of the Bronze Age. 



































A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY RELIGIOUS WALL-PAINTING DISCOVERED 
IN ESSEX: THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, IN THE CHURCH AT WALTER 




















: »REHIS . : STONE IDOL OF THE 
ANOTHER RELIC OF PREHISTORIC RELIGIOUS ART BELCHAMP. AMERICAN hy REHISTORIC ART: od T . IDOL eee 
FROM YUGO-SLAVIA (LIKE THE VOTIVE CHARIOT The Rev. G. am ge ate wine: ; — os ANCIENT “er MOUND-Bt ~ OF ‘ , 

YE): ZE AGE : -ASTERN SERBIA. paintings are generally in such a fragmentary conditi 12. INCHES HIGH). 

ABOVE): A BRONZE AGE IDOL FROM ge h only be satisfactorily reproduced in drawings. This photograph of a This rare stone idol of the prehistoric mound-builders who 
The Gnatoten of tie shomemen, sent 5 oa “dol painting brought to light in the secluded little village church of Walter once inhabited the land near the town of Anna, Union 
correspondent as the votive chariot above, is: An ido Belchamp is therefore of special interest. It must have measured, when County, Illinois, was recently placed on view in the Hall of 
from Klicevac, on the Danube, in Eastern a Se complete, about 6 ft. in height. The nave was built about | 1330, and y yon AA Archzology in the Field Museum at Chicago. It 
from the a oe tes perio ween the painting was undoubtedly executed soon after is carved in fluorite, and is probably a thousand years old 
































. ~e ; > Fe 
AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF MOSAICS AT ALEXANDRETTA, IN SYRIA: ONE WITH THE FINEST OF THE ALEXANDRETTA MOSAICS: A CLASSICAL SCENE OF AMPHITRIT 
, > N 
A BIRD DESIGN, BELIEVED TO SYMBOLISE THE DEIFICATION OF SEMIRAMIS AND CUPIDS, IN ALLUSION TO THE MARRIAGE OF THE GODDESS WITH POSEIDO 
; 0 t r ) birds 
These beautiful Graco-Syrian mosaics were discovered recently, near Alexandretta, by Father j wedding of Amphitrite and Poseidon In the second mosaic ( a wot) se ee 
Paul Chammas. The Director of Antiquities at Aleppo writes: “ The principal mosaic (on the on green branches with pomegranates One, like a prensen'. 1s — Be Bag Me soane may 
rignt above) represents Amphitrite. goddess of coastal waters, reclining and holding in one hand | a red liquid. To left of it is a banqueting garland Fa oe si am 4 mared. showing 
a reptile in the other an oar. At each end approaches a winged Eros (Cupid). one bestriding symbolise the deification of Semiramis. Above is part of another mosaic, muc amag 


. rertrait v } t i is inscribed his name—Ninus.” 
a doiphin. the other standing in a Greek ship and holding the sail Doubtless it refers to the a young man contemplating a woman peortra ver ea . - 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK 


WAUCHOPE. 


Recently appointed 
High Commissioner 
and C.-in-C. for Pales- 
tine and High Com- 
missioner for Trans- 
jordan. General 
Commanding North- 
ern Ireland Dis- 
trict. Promoted 
K.C.B. Aue. 





























land Brigade, South 
Africa. Served in 
France 


DR. R. H. GAMBLE. 


Dean of Exeter. 
Died, Aug. 9. In- 
cumbent of St. 
Botolph’s, f 
gate, 1895; Holy | 
Trinity, Sloane Street, 
1902. Honorary 
Chaplain to the 
King, 1910. Rector 
of St. John’s, West- 
minster, 1916; Dean 
of Exeter, 1918. 














MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD'S MEETING WITH MR. STIMSON 
IN SCOTLAND: (L. TO R.) MR. MACDONALD, MISS ISHBEL 
MACDONALD, MRS. STIMSON, AND MR. STIMSON, 


Commanded High: | 


and Meso- ; 
potamia, 1914-1918. ; 


The Prime Minister and Miss Ishbel MacDonald spent two days with 

Mr. Stimson, the American Secretary of State, and Mrs. Stimson, in 

Sutherland, returning to Lossiemouth on August 8. Mr. MacDonald 

said: “ Certainly we talked of the financial crisis. But our conver- 
sations were entirely unofficial.” 









CAPT. F. DISMORE, BEING CONGRATULATED ; 


AND (EXTREME RIGHT) SIR HENRY 
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THE LATE MAHARAJAH OF BENARES, WHOSE 
FAMILY DOMAINS WERE MADE A STATE IN IQITI,. 


The Maharajah of Benares died on August 4; ont seventy- 
six. He came of a family which distinguished itself by loyalty 
to the British Raj during the Mutiny, and his family domains 
were raised to the dignity of a State in 1911, as a tribute to 
his own beneficence and loyalty. He himself was a Brahmin 
and a scholar in English, Persian, and Sanskrit. 


eae = Wren 
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"tt tnsientens ee 
THE MARRIAGE OF LORD READING: THE BRIDEGROOM 
AND THE BRIDE (FORMERLY MISS STELLA CHARNAUD). 
The Marquess of Reading was married at the Register Office, 
Princes Row, on August 6, to Miss Stella Charnaud, who was a 
member of his staff when he was Viceroy of India, and, since his 


return to England, has for some years past been his chief of staff 
in his political and business activities. 








SIGNOR MUSSOLINI, DR. 


BIRKIN, A PASSENGER IN THE MACHINE. 
The “ Hannibal,” first of the big new liners of Imperial Airways, was badly damaged in 
making a forced landing near Tonbridge, on August 8. The accident, which will be found 


fully described on page 239 of this issue, might have had serious co 


the skilful handling of the great machine by the chief pilot, 


Henry Birkin, the famous racing motorist, advised the passen 


Capt. F. Dismore. Sir 
ers to “ keep limp.” 


msequences, but for 











THE VISIT OF THE GERMAN MINISTERS TO ROME: (L. TO R.) SIGNOR GRANDI, DR. BRUNING, 
CURTIUS, 


Auc. 15, 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 


a ie, 





Canon Residentiary 
of Norwich since 
Killed on 
Aug. 8, when his 
car collided with an / 
omnibus outside Nor- : 
wich. Aged seventy. 
Formerly Vicar of 
Richmond, and Prin- : 
cipal of Queen’s Col- + 
lege, London. Author * 
of a “ Short History 
of the Church of 
England.” 









































MRS. FALCONER 
JAMESON. 





Buckrose.”” Died 


August 9; aged 
sixty-eight. Author 
of several North 


Country novels. Her 
works included ** The 
Grey Shepherd,” 
“The Gossip Shop,”’ 
“ The Silert Legion,” 
and “Out All 
Night.” 














ROSE 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET 
AT GLAMIS FOR THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF THE EARL 
AND COUNTESS OF STRATHMORE. 

The Duke and Duchess of York, who, with Princess Elizabeth and Prin- 
cess Margaret Rose, are staying at Glamis Castle, arrived in time for 
the celebrations in honour of the golden wedding of the Earl ani 
Countess of Strathmore, held on August 10 and 11. The gifts on is 
occasion included portraits of the Earl and Countess by Mr. de Laszlo. 





AND DR. VON SCHUBERT (THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR) AT 


THE PALAZZO VENEZIA. 


Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius received a warm welcome on their visit te Rome, and Signor Mussolini 
was present to receive them at the station. 


an hour and a half, which were held in the Palazzo Venezia. during the 
Signor Grandi, and at the dinner given by Signor Mussolini, did much to fulfil Dr. Briining’s previously 


There is reason to believe that the conversations, lasting 
luncheon party given by 


expressed hopefulness. 
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RADIANT TOURS 
€ € 


*‘ Sunshine and blue skies ; farms and homesteads nestling among 
the mountains and hills ; orchards of peach and plum filing the valleys 
with blossom; the perfume of orange groves; the profusion of wild 
flowers; the camp fire and the call of the wild in the Bushveld ; 
the quest of open roads trailing away to far horizons; the sparkling 
air of the Highveld ; sun and sea bathing on golden beaches; the bright 
warm days and cool starlit nights—these memories and a splendid feeling 
of health and fitness after my last holiday in South Africa are luring 


me back there for the coming Winter.” 


These are the recollections of an English visitor’s holiday in 
South Africa last year. May we send you our booklet ‘ Radiant Tours ”— 
the new programme of Winter Travel in South Africa? Posted free 
on request to The Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, 


73, Strand, London, W.C.2 or the Leading Tourist Agencies. 
































NRO means a seal-case; but during the seven- 
teenth century, when feudal rivalries had 
more or less come to an end in Japan, and the arts 
began to flourish again, everyone commenced to use 
the seal-case as a 
medicine-box — or, 
rather, series of 
boxes, for these 
little objects have 
from three to nine 
separate compart- 
ments. They were 
slung from the 
girdle (obi) by a 
cord, and the cord 
was kept from 
slipping through 
by the little pen- 
dants, or toggles, 
known as netsuke, 
which are a study 
in themselves, and 
have before now 
figured on this 
page. In addition 
to the netsuke, 
there was generally 
a small bead (ojime) 
on top of the inro 
which served the : 1 
purpose of keeping ; + 
the two strands 
of the cord reason- \ 


ably tight. 








J 
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1. AN INRO, OR MEDICINE-CASE, 
IN KIRI WOOD; DESIGNED TO 
BE SLUNG FROM THE GIRDLE : 
THE BADGER (TANUKI) SITTING 
UP AND DRUMMING ON HIS 
STOMACH TO LURE TRAVELLERS 
FROM THE ROAD AT NIGHT 

A SUBJECT TAKEN FROM JAP- 
ANESE FOLKLORE. (SIGNED 

** JOKENSAI.”’) 


Like all other 
details of personal 
adornment made 
before extensive 
commerce with the 
West introduced 
the time factor 
into a craftsman’s 
philosophy (some 
of these boxes would take as much as three weeks 
to make), they exhibit an infinite variety of design 
and an extreme niceness of workmanship which 
are still the wonder of a generation accustomed to 
the great accur- 
acy that can be 
obtained by the 
use of machine 
tools. They are 
made of various 
materials, the 
most common 
being lacquer: 
wood is often 
used, either 
lacquered or 
carved or inlaid. 
Sometimes they 
are entirely of 
metal, particu- 
larly of that 
distinctively 
Japanese alloy 
of copper and 
silver called 
shibuichi; more 
rarely they are 
of carved ivory 
or of pottery; 
and most rare 
of all are 
examples in 
tortoiseshell, 
crystal, or agate. 














wane 

\. . ewes) 
4. RESTRAINED JAPANESE CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP AT ITS BEST: AN INKO 
OF SOME DIGNITY, DECORATED 
WITH FINE METAL INLAY. half-a-dozen 
specimens, and 

notices their extraordinary technical accomplish- 
ment, and then finds that one’s interest has only 
just begun: before one realises it, one has embarked 





One handles 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


JAPANESE MEDICINE-CASES (/NRO). 





upon a voyage of discovery in Japanese legend 
which increases in fascination with the years. 
Let us pick up a few at random. That charming 
wooden inro with the badger sitting up on his 
haunches (Fig. 1) is not just a nature study by 
the artist who 


has signed it, but faa +) 





an illustration of 
the badger Tanuki 
beating his stomach 
with his paws 
that people may 
be enticed off the 
road at night by 
his drumming. 
And the attractive 
warrior of Fig. 2, 
an inro of shibuichi, 
the copper and 
silver alloy, is not 
just any soldier, 
but the hero 
Tsunemoto, who 
died in A.D. 961, 
aged forty - five, 
and saved the 
Emperor from a 
huge stag with 
red eyes and a 
large mouth set 
with sharp, dagger- 
like teeth which 
had sprung upon 
the palace roof. 














The ivory box 
of Fig. 3 repre- 2. AN INRO OF SHIBUICHI— 
A JAPANESE ALLOY OF COPPER 
AND SILVER : THE HERO, TSUNE- 
MOTO, WHO SAVED THE LIFE OF 
THE EMPEROR FROM A MON- 
STROUS STAG THAT HAD SPRUNG 
UPON THE ROOF OF THE PALACE. 


sents the fairest 
woman in Japan 
in the twelfth 
century, Tokiwa 
Gozen, mistress 
of the hero Yoshi- 
tomo. After his death in 1160—it was the period 
of fierce clan fighting—she had to run away with 
her three boys. But, hearing that her enemy 
Kiyomori 
had_ tortured 
Si her mother, 
she returned 
to save her. 
She appealed 
to Kiyomori, 
who granted 
her request 
on the usual 
conditions 
imposed 
upon pretty 
women, 











Tokiwa and 
her children 
are avery 
favourite 
subject in 
Japanese art. 
As in this 
instance, she 
usually wears 








the large 
_/ hat of the 
peasant. In 
other exam- 
ples, she is 
depicted 
bare-footed 
and walking 
in the snow, 
with one boy 
at her breast and the other two clinging to her 
torn garments. 








5 A RESPLENDENT /NRO OF GOLD 
LACQUER INLAID WITH SILVER: THE 
LION DOG THAT WAS THE GUARDIAN 
OF BUDDHA—-A JAPANESE LEGEND 
IMPORTED FROM CHINA. 
All Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. Davies 
and Horne, 41, Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 


Fig. 4 is a fine example of metal inlay, and 
so is Fig. 5—gold lacquer inlaid with silver 
The beast is one of the many Japanese imports 
from China—-the lion-dog that was the guardian 
of Buddha 


Fig. 6 is most ingenious, and a little odd. It is, 
first of all, an example of that other characteristic 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


Japanese alloy, sentoku, a sort of yellow bronze 
which is very soft and resembles brass rather than 
true bronze. This piece is inlaid in various metals, 
and is in the form of a saki-jar. The figures on 
it are shojo—little red-haired goblins much given 
to the consumption of saki. 


It is a good-humoured and most accomplished 
little piece, which seems to me to exhibit both the 
excellence and the 
defects of Japanese 
style—a style which 
was liable to 
concentrate upon 
naturalistic and 
amusing detail to 
the exclusion of 
fine form and 
balance. So in this 
example the details 
of workmanship 
could hardly be 
bettered, while one’s 
sense of the fitness 
of things is not so 
easily reconciled to 
the notion of a 
miniature jar mas- 
querading as a 
receptacle for medi- 
cines. 





It is perhaps 
worth pointing out 
that small objects 
such as those illus- 
trated are some- 
thing more’ than 
just specimens in 
a cabinet, and as 














such meant to be 3. AN IVORY INRO ADORNED 
4 w 1L s 
looked at in cold oe A SREURAS JE7kneeS 
LEGEND : TOKIWA GOZEN, THE 
blood: one must 


FAIREST WOMAN IN TWELFTH 
CENTURY JAPAN, ON HER 
WANDERINGS, WEARING A 
WIDE PEASANT’S HAT; WITH 
HER, HER THREE CHILDREN. 


exercise a little 
imagination and try 
to visualise them as 
they were intended 
to be worn—hanging 
from the sash of that most becoming dress, the 
kimono. From this point of view they are not just 
collectors’ pieces, but very real and charming relics 
of a civilisation unique of its kind, and one which 

the world 

will not see 


8) again. 


A great 
many, by 
the way, are 
signed by the 
artist who 
made _ them. 
As is notori- 
ous in the 
history of 
Japanese art, 
skilled work- 
manship, 
whether in 
lacquer, 
wood, metal- 
work, or 
armour, was 
largely a 
traditional 
occupation 
handed down 
from father to 
son through 
many genera- 
tions, or, 
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6. AN INRO OF SOFT YELLOW BRONZE 
(SENTOKU), INLAID WITH VARIOUS 
METALS, AND SHAPED LIKE A SAKI 
VESSEL: THE SHOJO—LITTLE REp- Should = an 
HAIRED GOBLINS OF JAPANESE heir be lack- 
LEGEND—MUCH ADDICTED TO SAKI- ing, by the 
DRINKING. adoption into 
the family of 
a competent pupil. But the inro-worker's meticulous 
technique was one which required a certain breadth 
of accomplishment if he was to be an expert lacquerer 
and metal worker, as well as a carver in both wood 
and ivory 
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Fine Values 


Here are interesting examples of the good 
The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 


Company are in a position to offer to-day, 

















value 


thanks to the prevailing low prices of fine 
stones, platinum, etc. An illustrated cata- 
logue of Pearl and Gem Set Jewellery 
willingly sent upon request. 


SOx 


The GOLDSMITHS 
& SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Silversmiths to H.M. The King 
112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Corner of Glasshouse St. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


—_— ——- our English motor manu- 
Car Models. acturers are showing specimens 

of the models which they will 

put into production for the 1932 season. As if we 
have not enough small cars already, they are now 
giving the public several more to choose from. Thus 
the Standard Motor-Car Company are to produce a 
small “‘ Nine” that is taxed at {9 per annum, in 
addition to their famous ‘“ Big Nine,’’ taxed at {10. 
Then I am informed that Humbers are going to 
reintroduce their ‘‘ Nine” horse-power car again 
with up-to-date improvements. I always thought 
that it was a pity that they ever dropped it when 
they amalgamated the Hillman business. However, 
visitors to the Olympia Show will welcome its appear- 
ance on the Humber stand again. By the way, 
exhibitors receive much larger spaces for their stands 
at Olympia this year, now that the whole hall is to 
be filled with cars. Rovers are introducing a 13-h.p. 
six-cylinder saloon at a low price as their contribution 
to the small-car brigade, while still retaining the 
present popular Rover 10-25-h.p. model. This firm 
also have given Press runs in their new 2}-litre speed 
model, which can lap Brooklands at 84 m.p.h., with 
a saloon body. Also the 1$-litre Aston Martin, now 


under the admirable sales-managership of Major. 


C. M. Harvey (late of Alvis), is producing the fastest 
saloon de luxe available in the 1500-c.c. class, with 
most comfortable touring saloon coachwork. Aston 
Martin cars have frequently been regarded as purely 
“sports "’ and competition vehicles. To-day they 
are as gentle to handle as the proverbial gazelle, 
with the swiftness and acceleration of the fastest 
antelope, to continue the simile. The new coachwork 
design and the chassis itself bring them into the 
front rank of high-class small cars for general use. 
Austins have sold 7000 of their new “ Twelve-Six,”’ 
introduced late this year, so intend that this shall 
be continued as their new 1932 small-car model, 
unaltered in price or reliability. A very sound 
policy that will be universally approved by owners 
of these cars. 

It is announced that the price of the Montlhéry 
type M.G. Midget is now {490 instead of £295, and 
that of the super-charged model has been raised 
from {£345 to £575. The reason for this is that Sir 
William Morris wishes to make these special cars only 
to order, and not as a general production model, 


resting content with the ordinary M.G. Midget as 
quite fast enough for general use. 


- During the past twelve months 
A.A. Grows the Automobile Association has 
Membership. increased its membership to the 

total of nearly half a million, the numbers at the 
date of the annual general meeting being 444,778; 
so that no fewer than 18,038 new members had 
joined in the year. Mr. Charles McWhirter, chairman 
of the committee, revealed this excellent state of 
affairs on July 15 during his speech to the assembled 
members at the Savoy Hotel. The income account 
of the A.A. showed that {801,649 had been received 
from subscriptions and entrance fees. The road 
patrol and staff had covered more than 27,000,000 
miles, and during the year 700,000 routes in Great 
Britain had been issued to members. After such a 
satisfactory report the members re-elected all the old 
members of the committee who came up for election, 
and great praise was paid by various speakers at the 
meeting to Mr. Stenson Cooke, the secretary, and 
the staff generally. 


An entirely new service in con- 
. nection with Continental touring 

Touring : is being offered motorists by 

New Service. Townsend Bros. (Ferries), Ltd., 
101, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. It has been 
so planned that a tour can be made of Europe at an 
inclusive cost of under {1 per day per person. Messrs. 
Townsend will send on application a quotation for 
the following services, namely, R.A.C. or A.A. car 
papers, triptyque, licence and service fee; maps; 
car transportation across the Channel with first-class 
passenger fares ; payment of foreign car taxes ; supply 
of petrol and oil throughout the tour; free garage ; 
first-class hotel accommodation ; all meals with the 
exception of lunches, and tips to hotel servants. 
Special low rates for owners of small cars have been 
arranged, although it is stated that these services 
are supplementary to and in no way ‘supersede those 
valuable touring facilities offered by the R.A.C. and 
A.A. Further, it is necessary for the driver to be 
a member or an associate member of one or other 
of these organisations to enable Messrs. Townsend 
to complete the necessary arrangements. As an 
example, a fifteen-day tour to the Chateau country 
of the Loire, Brittany, and Normandy, a total dis- 
tance of about 920 miles, can be done for {19 7s. 7d. 
per person, when five passengers are carried in 
the car. The inclusive cost per person with four 


Continental 


travellers is 29s. per day in a car of 15-h.p., averaging 
a fuel consumption of twenty miles per gallon of 
petrol, or {21 2s. rod. per head for the trip. Thus 
by this tariff system the travellers can calculate 
their desired expenditure to a great degree of accuracy. 








THE SELF-MADE MAN OF LETTERS. 
(Continued from Page 250.) 

is built upon murder and lust, and nothing less!” 
(And nothing more ?) There remains only the ever- 
lasting spectacle, and the observer’s unquenchable 
zest for it. ‘‘I take no meaning from life other 
than the picture it presents to the eye—the pleasure 
and pain it gives to the body.” And these cannot 
be ‘‘ of universal interest or import.” 

Much—many will think too much—of this history 
is taken up with a phase of development which 
cannot be omitted from any faithful account of 
adolescence. It is a painful and terrible record of 
self-torturing, which will be unpalatable to squeamish 
taste ; but nowadays we cannot turn our eyes away 
from these things, nor forget that the writhings of 
this Heautontimoroumenos are those of millions of 
others. Reticence is a virtue, but so is its courageous 
abandonment when sincerity demands. 

If ‘‘the style is the man,” it is impossible to 
think of Mr. Dreiser apart from the extraordinary 
form of expression which his self-education has 
invented for hifh. It is a language all his own, now 
slipshod, now elaborated, frequently passing, abruptly 
and with no consciousness of incongruity, from the 
careless colloquial to the studied rhetorical: at one 
moment displaying great range and resource of 
expression, and at the next, falling into schoolboy 
errors of allusion, quotation, and even syntax. 
Sweeping along—securely, as it seems—on_ the 
stream of Mr. Dreiser’s narration, we are liable at any 
moment to scrape and jar on such rocks as this: 
** When I think of my brother Paul, I often think of 
Gray’s thought in regard to unknown Miltons and 
Czsars walking obscure ways in obscure places. 
For here was one of those great Falstaffian souls who, 
for lack of a little iron or sodium or carbon dioxide 
in his chemical compost, was not able to bestride 
the world like a Colossus.’’ However, if the idiom is 
Dreiserese, yet somehow it is a potent and versatile 
instrument of expression: and to have fashioned 
it at all seems, when one comes to the end of 
this strange and searching chronicle, no small 
achievement. A. K. 











C; raftsmanship | 


Machines are said to be replacing craftsmen— 
a statement not always true. For machines 
cannot often produce the best; quality is their 


sacrifice to quantity. 


To make one thing well is the sole object of 
craftsmanship—the reward of years of concen- 
tration, a lifetime of endeavour. 

So in the making of Castrol, machines are but 
the servants of craftsmen—Britons all, men of 


rare capacity. 
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TO CHINA AND JAPA 


BY THE GREAT WHITE EMPRESSES 





“Old Cathay "—what colourful 
visions of oriental mystery and 
magnificence are suggested by that 
magic name ! 
month one can reach the land 
of forbidden cities, huge images, 
ancient 
and 
Picturesque Nippon of the Rising 


In less than a 


shrines, shadows 
Japan too! 


walls, 
soft silences. 


Sun. Chrysanthemum land of kimonos, tea-houses, 


pagodas, wistarias and joyous festivals. 


days from Europe! 


Only 23 





The quickest and most comfortable 
route to the Far East is Westwards 
via Canada. Cross to Quebec by 
fast “Empress,” “Duchess” or “M" = 
class ships; cross Canada by the 
fast Trans=Continental trains of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway; cross 
from Vancouver by the great White 
Empresses, the fastest, largest and 





finest ships on the Pacific. Next time you're going East— 
go west via Canadian Pacific—the quick, comfortable, 
interesting route. 











Write for Trans-Pacific Booklet No. 2. 


CANADIAN  PACIFI 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL 


SYSTEM 


62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, $.W.1., 103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
Offices and agencies throughout the World—including 57 in Great Britain and on the Continent. 














Before Breakfast, Drink 
Hot Water and Lemon 








Flush Stomach and Intestines of Excess Acid 
and Gassy Waste Matter. 








The whole country is taking to 
drinking hot water and lemon juice 
every morning. It is one of the 
wisest health practices ever established. 
It washes out the stomach and in- 
testinal tract and makes us internally 
clean. 

Most of us are only half ourselves, 
only 50 per cent. efficient, because of a 
foul condition of the intestines. Due to 
our. sedentary habits and unnatural 
eating our intestines become slow and 
sluggish and fail to move out the waste 
matter in time. It putrefies within us 
and sets up toxins or poisons that are 
absorbed by the system and cause a 
state of auto-intoxication or self poison- 
ing. This results in acidity, acid- 
indigestion, bad breath, coated tongue, 
sick headaches, irritability, lassitude, 
and sleeplessness. 

Any person who is not feeling up 


with the juice of half a lemon every 
morning upon arising. It is well to 
add to this a tablespoonful of Kutnow’s 
Saline Powder, for this improves the 
action of both the water and lemon juice. 
Kutnow’s Powder is a famous natural 
saline-alkaline aperient that has been 
used for years to reduce acidity and 
combat putrefaction in the gastro- 
intestinal canal. It makes a delightful 
effervescent drink that anyone will relish. 

Get about four ounces from your 
chemist and take it regularly every 
morning for a week. See what a differ- 
ence in your physical condition even 
in so short a time. Mark the better 
appetite you have and the improved 
digestion. Note the new strength and 
energy you feel. It’s really marvellous 
the difference when one is internally 
clean. Just ask your chemist for 
Kutnow’s Powder. Four ounces is 





to par should begin drinking hot water | enough to make a conclusive test. 


Shampoo Regularly 








Caticura Ointment 


This treatment will keep the scalp 
in a healthy condition and the 
hair soft and lustrous. 

le. Ointment le. 34. and 30. 64. Taloum ls. 54. 


all chemists. Brideh Depot: F. Newbery & 
Sone, Led., 31, Bane-# St, Leadon, BC 1. 























Let the “Great Eight’ Help You 
When You Go to Paris & Berlin 


as s&s & 


A the Paris offices of “‘ The Illustrated London 

News,” ‘‘ The Graphic,” ‘The Sphere,” 
“ The Sketch,” “The Tatler,” “The Bystander,” 
“Britannia and Eve,” “ The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News,” 65 and 67, Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, and at Berlin, 32, Kurfir- 
stendamm, there is a comfortable Reading Room 
where current and back copies of all the 
“Great Eight” publications may be read. In 
addition, advice and information will gladly be 
given free of charge on hotels, travel, amuse- 
ments, shops, and the despatch of packages to 
all countries throughout the world. 


Our Advertisement Agents for France, 
Belgium and Germany are the Agence Dorland, 
who should be addressed (regarding French 
and Belgian business) at 65 & 67, Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, Paris, VIII*, and at 
32, Kurfurstendamm, Berlin, W.15, regarding 
German business. 


* Fol Switzerland and Italy our Advertisement 
Agents are the Agence Havas, who should be 
addressed at 8, Rue de la Rétisserie, Geneva, 


SWITZERLAND. 
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THE -PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE LIFE MACHINE,” AT THE GARRICK. 

ISS SOPHIE TREADWELL, the author, has 
told the story of a well-known American 
tragedy in three acts and nine scenes; she gets her 
curtain by an elementary “ black-out’’; that is to 
say, when her characters have finished speaking her 
dialogue, the scene abruptly ends. No climax is led 
up to, nor is there any hint of suspense 
conveyed to the audience. Yet, as 








hardly a genuinely amusing situation. There is the 
customary semi-witted, perpetually intoxicated hero, 
who on his wedding day is embraced at Victoria 
Station by a lady whom he had met only on the 
previous evening at a bachelor dinner party. The 
customary malicious stage mother-in-law witnesses 
the incident, and the hero promptly appeals to Charles, 
his friend (in this case Mr. Joy, his valet) to get him 
out of the scrape. This the valet suggests, can be 


frightening mother-in-law, and Mr. Arthur Hardy 
was excellent, if hardly sufficiently farcical, as her 
henpecked husband. 








WEAPONS OF THE ABORIGINALS OF GUIANA. 
(Continued from Page 258.) 

It is loosely fixed to the head of the arrow, and is attached 

by a cord of varying length to the arrow-shaft. The 

ta-waut or sawato harpoon arrow of the Wapisana and 

Macusi tribes is more or less identical in 

design with the Arawak atomo. The other 





this is the history ofa ‘‘real life drama,”’ { 

despite a general slackening of interest 
the play holds the attention to some 
extent. The “heroine.” marries her 
employer for purely (or perhaps ‘‘ im- 
purely ’’ would be better) financial reasons. 
He is an honest, well intentioned, garru- 
lous, earthly fellow—the average sort of 
husband most wives, I imagine, would 
assert him to be. His tediousness is 
brought out by a series of repetitions 
that amount to burlesque, and are 
certainly out of place in a drama that 
attempts some approach to realism. 
Presumably bored by her home life, the 
“heroine ’’ enters a ‘ speakeasy,’’ and 
gives herself to the first man who appears 
to desire her. Tired of her husband and 
(these are the actual lines of the play) 
“not wishing to hurt his feelings by 
seeking a divorce,’ she kills him while 
he sleeps by smashing in his head with a { 





bottle! There is an effective and fairly 





i. Arawak harpoon arrow (kartimera, shown 

at C of Fig. 5) is a variation of the atomo, 
differing only in having a single barb below 
the double-barbed tip, and in the same 
plane. The ¢sararak or puya of the Wapisana 
and Macusi are identical with the Arawak 
kartimera, except that there is no side barb 
(see D of Fig. 5). 

Some arrow-points are made from the 
rappoo bamboo, which grows, unlike the 
ordinary species, singly. The Indians split 
its stem, carefully dry the pieces over a fire, 
and make lance-shaped tips for their arrows. 
Animals wounded with these arrows are 
immediately and completely paralysed. 
Incessant practice with the bow and arrow 
is encouraged and even insisted on from early 
childhood. Indian youngsters are often forced 
to shoot for the food they desire. The result 
of all this is that the adult Indian seldom 
misses his quarry, even when he shoots from 
a swiftly moving corial (wood-skin canoe). 

The hardwood clubs of the Guiana 
Indians present a diversity of shape and 
design, and are made from purple-heart 
y) timber (Copaifera pubiflora), or snakewood 








natural trial scene, then an electrocution, 
the gruesomeness of which is relieved 


by the introduction of a trio of comic “ APERITIF” 


reporters. As the “ heroine”’ Miss 

Mary Grew is rather more than adequate; if her 
performance is never as gripping as one imagines it 
might be, she does at least refrain from over-acting. 
The remainder of the cast leave nothing to be desired. 


“QUEER FISH,” AT THE APOLLO. 


Mr. Will Scott, the author, appears to have 
a greater gift for dialogue than for farcical con- 
struction. There are a number of neat lines, but 





done by the hero posing as his own double, and so 
convincing his mother-in-law that it was not him she 
saw on the railway platform. It is necessary for 
the double, for some unexplained reason, to pose as 
the leader of a gang of crooks, and there are con- 
sequently a number of mildly amusing complications. 
Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith revelled in the réle of Mr. Joy, 
the valet, and appeared in a succession of dis- 
guises. Miss Margaret Scudamore made a sufficiently 





( Brosimum aubdletii). Like many of the weapons 


THE IDYLLIC SOPHISTICATION OF MADEIRA: VISITORS TAKING THEIR MORNING of other primitives, they are frequently 
HARD BY A DELIGHTFUL SWIMMING-POOL NEAR THE SURF. 


carved or engraved with fanciful figures or 
designs filled in with coloured pigments or 
white clay. Club-handles are covered with tightly wrapped 
cotton string to ensure a good hand-grip. A strong loop 
of the same material is also provided to prevent the weapon 
from being lost in combat. Of the types shown in Figs. 9 
to 12, the paddle and block varieties are the most widely 
distributed. The paddle type was probably evolved by 
the need for a means of canoe propulsion which could, 
in an emergency, be used as a weapon. The point of the 
dagger-like club shown in A, Fig. 6, was inserted in the 
ears of fallen enemies, and driven home to the brain. 











HARVE)’S !-"" 


SPECIAL SAMPLE CASES 


CASE | FOR 21/- 


1 bottle W hite Ca Sone cewone es 60/- doz. 
1 bottle Hunting Port........-- 84/- doe. 
1 bottle Bristol ilk ane.. ++120/- doz 


CASE 2 FOR 21/- 


1 bottle Merienda dy ooneed 68/- doz. 
1 bottle Shooting Sherry.....--- 72/- doz. 
1 bottle Bristol Milk Shaws. + +120/- doz, 


Foreign Agents: 


INDIA : Phi & Co., Led. P.M. 
KENYA & UGANDA : D. Epstein & Co. 
TARCARTT A: 


Sam! London & Africa Ltd. UTCH 
NIGERIA : oy mae & Co. (Liverpool) Led. 


1 bottle Hunting Port.......... 84/- doz. 
1 bottle Rootes S Sherry........ 72/- doz. 
1 bottle Bristol Milk Shaws... + +120/- doz. 
1 bottle Bristol Cream Sherry. -144/- doz. 


2 bottles Hunting Port........-. 84/- dor. 
2 bottles Shooting Sherry...... 72/- doz. 
2 bottles Bristol Milk Sherry. .120/- doz. 


Carriage and Paching Free. Cash with order. Please write for complete illustrated list. 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD. (Founded 1796) Denmark St., Bristol. 


(WINE MERCHANTS TO H.M. THE KING.) 


& Coan : 
APAN: itt Moss Cc 
JAMAIC K: L. R. Mordecai & Co. 


CASE 3 FOR 35/- 


CASE 4 FOR 45/- 


Caldbeck, Meceneger & Co. 
INDIES : Burt, Myrtle & Co. 





OLD WINES 








BOUND FOR CANADA? 
Board 























ON HOLIDAY 


You can sun- bathe, sea-bathe, and 
play games to your heart’s content and 
still your hair will remain immaculate 
and lustrous if you dress it every 
morning with Rowland’s Macassar Oil, 
the perfect hair food and hair dressing. 





MACDONALD S CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS MONTREAL Canada 


ROWLANDS MACASSAR OIL 











Of all Chemists, Stores € Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/- and 10/6. 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 22, Laystall St.. Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 
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DRYAD 
CANE FURNITURE 


is made by skilled craftsmen 
to comply with modern 


standards of comfort, quality 
and design. Specially suit- 
able for overseas use. 

SOLD by the LEADING FURNISHERS 


Catalogue of chairs, tables. etc., post free. 


DRYAD LTD. 











YOURCISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY'S ‘CALIBAN* 
RA Worked by falls of water as 
low as 3 feet given by running brooks. 

© running costs or attention ! 


SIR W. H. BAILEY & Co. Ltd, 
Salford, Manchester. 











Newest first - class Hotel 
of distinction. 


NICE Greatest comfort and 


ATLamTee ««- SSmeephere of home. 


MODERATE TERMS, 
HOTEL Swiss Proprietor. 














In 1 oz. packets at 02? 
and 2 oz. pocket tins at2P 


Issued by The Imperial Tobaceo Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led. CL4 











Sufferers from 
Asthma find in- 
stant relief in 
this standard 
remedy of 60 
years standing. 


4/6 atin at all 
chemists. 


Himrod’s 











PY al 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(1931) TO 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


Paip 1n ADVANCE. 


INLAND 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) wee : #3 4°00 
Six Months - ‘ - 110 0 
Including Christmas Number . 14 0 
Three Months - ° 015 0 
Including Christmas Number . o 0 18 10 
CANADA 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number 23 18 
Six Months - 1 3 
Including Christmas Number ... 112 6 
Three Months... om 8s 
Including Christmas Number 017 10 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
Twelve Months including Christmas 
Number a3ii 4 
Six Months ' »o tae 
Including Christmas Number s 117 6 
Three Months on ‘ 017 0 
Including Christmas Number 104 


Subseriptions must be paid in advance direct to the 
Publishing Office, 846, Strand, in English money; by 
cheques crossed “ The National Provincial and Union Bank 
of England, Limited’’; or by Post Office Orders, payable at 
the East Strand Post Office, to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS AND SKETOH, Lrp., 346, Strand, London, W.C.2, 








eaniny Silver, Flee 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 












Sold everywhere 6 oe ae 


















TUTANKHAMEN TREASURES 








Twelve Real 
Photographic 
Post Cards 


PRICE 
Packet of 


Postage 
Twelve Subjects m sExtra. 


(Inland Post 14d. Colonial 24d 
Foreign 4d.) 


PACKET NUMBER TWO contains 


013.—GOLD 


PORTRAIT MASK OF KING. 


0'14—THE CANOPIC CANOPY. 
015.—THE TUTELARY GODDESS ISIS 
016—THE TUTELARY GODDESS NEPHTHYS. 


017.—Tt 


TUTELARY GODDESS NEITH, 


1E 
one tae TUTELARY GODDESS _ SELKIT. 


019.—Tt 


ALABASTER CANOPIC CHEST. 


020—THE LIDS OF THE FOUR CANOPIC JARS. 
021—GOLD COFFIN FOR_VISCERA. 


022—A SHAWABTI 
0233—A SHAWABTI 


FIGURE. 
FIGURE, 


024—THE KING'S SCEPTRES. 
PACKET NUMBER THREE contains— 


025—A GUARDIAN FIGURE 
026—A GUARDIAN FIGURE 
027—THE WATCH-DOG ANUBIS. 


HE 
SCEN 
036 —THE 


E 
KI 


HARPOONING 

HE UPON A_ LEOPARD. 
HE GOLDEN SERPENT 

HE GOLDEN HAWK. 

HE 

HE IVORY HEAD. REST. 
. iE 


K OF THRONE 


HAI 


Five packets numbered I1—5, each containing twelve different Real 
Photographic Postcards, making a complete set of sixty Subjects, 


15/- plus postage. 


Inland 34d. Colonial 9$d. Foreign 1/2}. 


These sets of Tutankhamen Postcards may be obtained by forwarding application, with 


remittance, to The Publisher 


“The Illustrated London News,"’ 346, Strand, London, 


C.2, or they may be ordered from Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons, Lred., at their 


branch establishments 































‘a\vendut S 


/ Allenburys | n b 
gat BABY SOT saise® oa? 


Use this Coupon 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. LL.N 
37, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. ye 


will be pleased to receive, free of charge. a copy of 
the * Allenburys’ book ‘Infant Feeding and Manage- 
ment ' and a }-/b. sample of Food. 


Her a 


cee ee ce we we te BS Re a ee es es 


Fine Selection of the 
Rare Stamps of all 
countries sent on ap- 


proval, at 9d, in the !/-discount off catalogue prices 


G. G. Waitt," The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent. 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY. it being 
much stronger than ORDIN..RY COFFEE. 








Laugh as you read 


“ONE AT 
A TIME” 


By R. S. HOOPER 
(‘Simple Simon a 
Author of “ And the Next.” 
THE FUNNIEST BOOK 
OF THE YEAR. 


John Lane The Bodley Head. 
6s. Net. 
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were alive 
to-day, he could 
in all sincerity 





say, 
Prince of good 
we». spirits myself, 
~~~" Trecognise a 
kindred spirit 


-_~— 
‘> 
a 
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